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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A PRIVATE SECRETARY 
By Wiuuiam H. Firmine 


I was born in the city of New York on Sunday, April 14, 1833, 
the second child and first son of William and Margaret (Cham- 
bers) Fleming, who were born, respectively, in the counties of 
Waterford and Fermanagh, in the United Kingdom. My pa- 
ternal grandparents came to America about the year 1815. My 
other grandparents were on their way to America in an American 
vessel when war was declared by the United States against Great 
Britain, June 18, 1812. The vessel they came in was overhauled 
by a British man-of-war, which was the fashion of Britain in 
those days, for the purpose of getting men for the British Navy. 
The captain of neither vessel knew of the war declaration. 
Otherwise this narrative might be differently told. The man- 
of-war took three or four men from the vessel. Grandfather 
Chambers was not taken, perhaps because he had a wife and 
three or four children on.the vessel, neither of which was old 
enough to know what was going on. It might have been too that 
the fact that Grandfather Chambers was a Scotch-Irishman 
helped save him from capture, as the British commander may 
have thought him likely to side with the British rather than with 
the country he was going to. It will be understood that, while 
war was not known to exist by either vessel, the relations be- 
tween Britain and America were not over friendly. But it so 
happened that Grandfather Chambers was in the American Army 
before the War of 1812 closed. 

My paternal grandfather was a Scottish sea captain who went 
to Waterford, Ireland, where he wooed and won a Miss Walsh, 
or Welch, by whom he was the father of several children, The 
oldest of that number, Thomas, also became a sea captain. He 
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was wrecked on the island of Santa Cruz, in the West Indies. 
While he was saved, the only word that came from him to the 
family was that he would not return to see his mother until he 
had recovered his fortune. 

William Fleming enlisted as a seaman on the frigate Constitu- 
tion, on which vessel he spent four years. That was in the 
period from 1824 to 1828 when Greece got loose from Turkey. 


Fleming’s grandson, now at Spokane, Washington. 

Returning to New York, Mr. Fleming devoted himself to the 
printing business, in which he had served an apprenticeship be- 
fore his sea voyage. In 1831 he was united in marriage with 
Miss Margaret Chambers and they became the parents of one 
daughter and four sons, William H. Fleming, the eldest son, be- 
ing the writer hereof. 

I began to attend school when in my fourth year. The con- 
tention was advanced then that a child could hardly go to school 
too young, and the little one must be taught his letters at once. 
The kindergarten was not then known in America, if anywhere. 
It certainly introduces a child most felicitously into his educa- 
tion. I learned to read when I was about four years old, and 
very soon learned to read not only printed matter, but also that 
of the penman, It became a common thing for neighbors who 
got letters they were unable to decipher to bring them to my 
mother for me to make them out, which stemed to present little 
difficulty to me. 

On March 7, 1840, I was entered as a pupil at Public School 
No. 7, in the city of New York, which school, greatly enlarged 
and rebuilt, is located where that one was, in Christie Street, 
near Hester. I had learned to read at a select school, so that 
my entrance into Public School No. 7 was to an advanced grade, 
I being then in my seventh year. The public school system of 
the state of New York may be said to have been then in almost 
its infancy. That in the city of New York was conducted by a 
benevolent society, of which De Witt Clinton, New York’s fifth 
governor, was the first president. That society, largely made up 
of persons of the Friends denomination of Christians, succeeded 
in erecting fifteen or twenty public school buildings, each with a 
separate edifice for a primary school, The society was aided to 
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some extent by public funds, but it was not until perhaps a 
quarter of a century had passed before the Public School Society 
turned over the buildings it had erected to the school authorities 
of the city. Those public schools were operated on a modest 
plan. It was known as the Lancaster plan, under which a school 
would have three or four paid teachers, much of the work of 
hearing recitations being done by advanced pupils. The school I 
attended had not far from four hundred boy pupils. The greater 
part of these came under the supervision of the older pupils. 
The school was graded for all purposes of study. Thus there 
were about forty-five pupils in each of the two higher classes, 
known as the ninth and the select eighth. These two classes 
furnished monitors for about three hundred of the pupils in the 
lower grades. When the senior class, or the junior class, was 
attending recitations, the members of the other class were hear- 
ing the recitation of the lower grades of pupils. These lower 
grades were divided into what were called “drafts,” each con- 
sisting of about nine boys. The higher classes were again re- 
arranged into classes according to the proficiency of the indi- 
viduals in their especial studies; thus there were senior and 
junior classes in grammar, geography, penmanship, astronomy, 
and algebra, and the. arithmetic classes were more numerous, 
there being senior, junior, third, fourth, and fifth arithmetics. 
These classes were presided over by the regular teachers, those 
who were compensated from the school funds. In No. 7, the 
principal got £1,000 a year, the assistant about $600, the senior 
monitor $100, and the junior monitor $50. In the girls’ de- 
partment the pay was smaller, the junior monitor getting only 
$25 for the first year. The system was looked upon as the best 
that could be devised. Economy was the thing mostly aimed at 
and it served its purpose at the time, and until the state felt that 


- popular education should be sustained out of the property of the 


people of the state, as Governor Grimes in the middle of the 
nineteenth century brought the people of Iowa to believe and 
realize. The state of New York voted down a proposition to 
make all schools free. Submitted again, the popular vote sus- 
tained the proposition. The city of New York both times 
heavily supported the measure, at the second election giving it a 
majority sufficient to overcome by a vast majority the negative 
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vote cast by the people of the remainder of the state. But that: 
vote was set aside, the courts ruling that legislation could not 
thus be enacted by the people at large. This occurred at about 
the middle of the century. Iowa adopted the free school idea 
before the Empire State did. 

Leaving Public School No. 7 May 28, 1846, I got employment 
in a hat store, of which John N. Genin was proprietor. This 
Mr. Genin got shortly afterward to be famous for paying the 
sum of $250 for the first seat bought at the concert where the 
noted Swedish vocalist, Jenny Lind, made her first appearance 
in America. That high figure was beaten by the big prices paid 
in Boston and Providence for like first seats, $625 and $650 re- 
spectively. After remaining in that employment a few weeks, 
I went into the law office of General Frederick E. Mather, on 
Wall Street. I remained there about a year. 

In September, 1847, I began work as an apprentice at the 
printing industry, my first employer there being John A. Gray, 
who printed a weekly newspaper known as the Christian Intelli- 
gencer, the solitary organ of the Protestant Reformed Dutch 
church, the denomination which built the first church edifices in 
New Amsterdam, the future city of New York, and the colony 
of the same name. This paper is still published, although the 
name of the denomination has been changed to that of the Re- 
formed Church of America. It is that in which President Roose- 
velt was reared, and to which he remained attached. In the 
same establishment was printed the New York Presbyterian, a 
weekly paper devoted to the interests of the New School Presby- 
terian church. There also came into that office for the mechan- 
ical work the New York Recorder, a Baptist paper. I thus 
came in contact with much of the denominational literature of the 
time. This Mr. Gray was born in Siberia where his father was 
a missionary from England. He came to America when he was 
about of age and soon became a typographer. In a few years he 
ventured into the business for himself, carrying it on for many 
years and building up an immense establishment. 

In 1850 I entered the employ of John F. Trow who had an ex- 
tensive book and job printing establishment. There I remained 
four years. While I was employed there, as indeed in my earlier 
experience in the business, I was largely put to reading copy for 
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the proof readers. Just after entering Trow’s employment, I 
was set to reading the copy of a report of the Constitutional 
Convention that made the first constitution of the state of Cali- 
fornia. That was in the Spanish language. To read a Spanish 
book, and undertake to give the words their pronunciation as if 
in English, was a difficult thing to do. I did not know that the 
proof reader had any knowledge of Spanish, and so I tried to 
read the copy, pronouncing the letters as I would in English; 
but I happened to give some of the words a correct -Spanish 
pronunciation, which I had learned sometime before. The proof 
reader, detecting my Spanish pronunciation, asked me if I could 
read the copy with Spanish pronunciation. On my telling him 
I could, he told me that he had picked up the same thing in Cali- 
fornia, and he would like to have me use the Spanish pronuncia- 
tion which I accordingly did, and we had plain work from that 
time on. In that office I came across some of our language’s 
finest literature, such as Addison’s writings and others of the 
Spectator’s contributors. 

About that time a man named Wilson got up a business direc- 
tory of New York, and published it for several years. In 1853 
Mr. Wilson got Mr. Trow to go in with him for the publication 
of a directory for the whole city. Doggett’s Directory had been 
regularly published for perhaps a quarter of a century, but Mr. 
Doggett had recently deceased, and one, Charles Roe, was con- 
tinuing with that work. Hence Wilson & Trow were entering 
on a rival publication. For that rival publication I laid fifty- 
two pairs of nonpareil (now called six point) type. The lino- 
type, nor the monotype, was not yet invented. Hence the neces- 
sity for such a large quantity of type. Both sides got ready for 
the struggle in getting their respective work before the people 
soonest. The advertisements had been secured and put in type, 
as had also the miscellaneous information for insertion in the 
book; so that on May 1, which is moving day in New York, the 
city had to be canvassed, names and residences obtained, the 
same arranged in alphabetical order, handed to the printer, set 
up, stereotyped, for which purpose Wilson & Trow had gotten 
hold of a new process of stereotyping by papier-mache, so that 
the delay from the former mode of stereotyping was obviated. 
Day and night all hands worked, employees naturally entering 
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into the spirit of the rivalry, and on Wednesday, May 24, just 
three weeks from when the canvassers entered on their work, 
Wilson & Trow’s Directory was gotten out. Roe’s was not out 
until the next day. I have seen what purported to be a history 
of directories of the great city that connects Trow’s Directory 
with Doggett’s, which says Roe’s was an independent concern. 
It is possible, and indeed quite probable, that Roe disposed of 
his interest in Doggett’s Directory to the Trow interest, and 
hence the latter claims the succession. But the facts are as 
stated above, I having taken quite an active part in such pre- 
liminary work as stated. 

In November, 1854, I left my native city and came to lowa, 
reaching Davenport on November 27. I had cast my first vote 
in the great city, voting for Myron Holley Clark for governor of 
my native state. Governor Clark was the last Whig candidate 
for governor. Indeed, the Whig ticket then presented to the 
voter of the state, successful as it was throughout, was the last 
one that went by that name. In that state a Whig convention 
met at the same time as the new Republican party’s did, and the 
two parties organically united. I do not know that such an oc- 
currence happened in any other state, but thus the Republican 
party of New York is the legitimate successor there of the Whig 
party of Clay and Webster. At that election I voted against 
Fernando Wood, who was then mayor, and a candidate for re- 
election, in which effort he was successful; and he had his police 
do quite efficient work for Buchanan for president in 1856, hold- 
ing back voters of the Fremont and Fillmore parties. 

I got work for a short time in the office of the Rock Islander, 
a Democratic paper started at Rock Island in opposition to the 
Argus, also Democratic. That little city then, or soon thereaf- 
ter, had four daily papers. They got no telegraphic dispatches 
in those days, the Associated Press having yet to make its ap- 
pearance, so that striking off a few hundred copies on a hand 
press, or a meager power one, was rather easy work. 

In December I got employment in the office of Luse & Coles, 
whose house is now that of Fidler & Chambers, I being the first 
compositor employed there. That office that season got out for 
William S. Spencer a directory of the city of Davenport, the 
type setting on which I did exclusively, my friend Luse striking 
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it off on a hand press, Cole feeding the press. That winter Luse 
went to Iowa City, then the capital, and got the legislature to 
establish the office of state binder, to which Governor Grimes 
appointed Mr. Coles. I also led the firm into imposing sixteen- 
page forms. In 1856 in company with one, Dolphus Torrey, I 
got out and published a directory of Davenport and Rock Island. 
The following winter I started the Le Claire Express. The lit- 
tle city, for it had gotten a city charter from the legislature, was 
a very active and lively place during the flush times of 1857 
when steamboats were coming to the town almost every day. A 
boatway was erected there at which many boats were repaired. 
So lively was business in the town that the three hotels were 
crowded with guests and arrangements were made with the 
steamboats, lying there during the winter, for caring for those 
who could not get room at the hotels. But the financial crash of 
the latter part of 1857 gave Le Claire, as it did other towns on 
the Mississippi, blows from which they never rallied. 

The EHapress stopped publication. A year or two later, in 
company with Edward Russell, whose son Charles [Edward Rus- 
sell] has become a prominent figure in Socialism, and Dr. James 
Van Horn, I began the publication of the Le Claire Republic in 


‘a peculiar manner. In order to ascertain definitely whether a 


newspaper would be supported there we asked for subscriptions 
for six months, and no longer. Any person subscribing after- 
ward would be required to pay for the remainder of the six 
months, and no more. Hence, when that period was up we 
knew what to expect, and we ceased the publication. 

Going back to Davenport I became a compositor in the office 
of the Davenport Gazette, staying there for the winter of 1860- 
61. In those days the river papers did not get dispatches after 
dark, and the news was largely made up from what was gath- 
ered from the Chicago papers. But about the time of appre- 
hended trouble, after the election of 1860, the river papers got 
dispatches up to about ten o’clock in the evening, when the oper- 
ator would write “30,’ which meant work was over for the 
day. ‘The morning papers were looked over for the most im- 
portant news, on which the editors would make such comment as 
seemed necessary, and go home, leaving it to the compositors to 
get out the paper. On the night of April 12, 1861, came the 
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news of the attack on Fort Sumter. The Gazette editors had 
gone home, not anticipating anything that would require especial 
attention. The compositors of the office saw that such news 
ought not to go out without some comment, so they decided that 
one of us (there were five) must prepare some editorial utter- 
ance to go into the paper along with the startling news. I was 
urged to prepare such an article, which I did. It was the only 
editorial comment in an Iowa paper on that morning. Mr. Add. 
Sanders,’ who did most of the writing on the paper then, was so 
well pleased with it that he had me made city editor in the room 
of Robert M. Littler, whose company was one of the first to enter” 
into the conflict. I accepted the position and retained it most of 
the time until Adjutant-General Nathaniel B. Baker invited me 
to enter his office [at Clinton], which I did.”. He soon afterward, 
directed me to go to Des Moines to look after the printing of 
his report showing the doings of Iowa troops from the beginning 
of the war. This I did, continuing in that sort of work until the 
last of the reports of the Iowa regiments were published. These 
reports were undoubtedly the best publication concerning state 
troops made during the war period. 

In 1862-63 I was secretary of the Scott County Republican 
Club, which officer conducted the political campaigns in that 
county which county committees usually are expected to do. L had 
the satisfaction of seeing Scott County do better in 1862 than did 
the party generally in the state. Indeed, it was almost the only 
county that did in that year better than in the year before. In 
the next year my estimates of the coming majority were looked 
upon as fanciful, but the result showed them to be within bounds. 

In 1866, when General Ed Wright was nominated for secre- 
tary of state, friends suggested to me to apply for the deputy- 
ship in his office. This I did, and had the satisfaction of get- 
ting the appointment, entering on its duties in January, 1867." 


TAddison Hiatt Sanders, lieutenant-colonel of Sixtee ve y 
ward brevet brigadier-general.—Editor. nth Jowa. tntantrys atten 


°“At the recent election of officers in the Lodge of G é i 
W. Hz. Fleming, so favorably known in. this oa of “the wea ee 
worthy financial secretary. There is no discount on his temperance principles 
He is the same yesterday, today, and to the end of life. There is no finer 
young man in two hemispheres.’.—lIowa State Register, August 9 "1866 (In 
newspaper collection of the Historical, Memorial and Art Department of Towa.) 

sw. H. Fleming, deputy secretary of stat as arriv i ; 
countenance is visible about the erat pe. for 2 ret oni Sy cmehen cae 
with the other new officers. will be expected to make his appearance at the 
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My knowledge of the printing business was such that I was 
placed in charge of reckoning the compensation due for the pub- 
lic printing. There also came for examination, correction, com- 
pilation, and printing the returns of the state census of 1867, 
then being taken by the assessors. The clerk of the district 
court (the county auditor not having been discovered) collated 
the figures of the several assessors in their respective counties, 
and put their findings on blanks prepared for that purpose. 
These columns I footed up for verification of their accuracy. This 
in most cases was unnecessary, but accuracy on the part of the 
state officer was expected. Hence it was required of that officer 
to make such showing of figures correct. In a few instances I 
had to write to clerks calling attention to manifest errors in the 
footings, asking whether the errors were in the computations or 
in the items, but in almost every instance the answer came back 
that they had sent up the assessors figures, but they made no 
attempt to reconcile the errors. 

When that work was being prepared for publication, General 
Wright and I thought opportunity offered for collecting informa- 
tion in regard to former state and territorial officers, legislators, 
and judges. This being done for the first time under state au- 
thority, data therefor having been largely supplied by an al- 
manac gotten up in 1860 by Richard Sylvester of Iowa City, and 
Theodore Eagal of Davenport on private account, the Census) 
Board, now known as the Executive Council, suggested that it be 
published along with the “Census Report,’ which was done. 

Secretary of State Wright also left with me the preparation 
of the “Laws of the Twelfth General Assembly” for publication, 
including the indexing, etc. I suggested to my chief the de- 
sirability of preceding the edition of the laws with a complete 
list of the members of the General Assembly, the state officers, 
and the judges of the courts. General Wright was well pleased 
with the suggestion, and it was done. I have since seen some- 
thing of the kind in the publications of the statutes of other 
states. In the indexing Secretary Wright gave me one instruc- 
tion, which was that when against a name was entered an item 
saying “See” some other heading, I should also insert at that 
State House and enter on his duties."—The State Register, Des Moines, January 


6, 1867, page 1. (In the newspaper collection of the Historical, Memorial and 
Art Department of Iowa.) 
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place the page on which such item might be found. Thus against 
“Blind” was inserted “See Asylum for the Blind,” and the num- 
bers of the pages were given where the same appeared. My in- 
dexing was much more elaborate than anything of the kind that 
had been seen in Iowa laws. Another feature I introduced. 
When opening former editions of the statutes I sometimes had 
to hunt backward or forward to know what law was given on any 
page. To obviate this annoyance I caused to be inserted at the 
top of the even numbered page the chapter of the laws with which 
that page began, and on the opposite page the year of the session. 
This has been continued right along, except that the chapters of 
the laws then before the reader is put on both pages. I inserted 
the year because sometimes lawyers and others would bind or tie 
together the statutes of different years, so that on opening the 
book the year would appear at once. In respect to the legislative 
journal I introduced the same feature, the even numbered pages 
indicating the day under examination and on the opposite page 
the year of the session. 

About that time the old Capitol was made more secure by in- 
serting under it a brick basement. The former foundation was 
of stone gotten from points down the river. When an attempt 
was made to put a furnace in the basement then under the build- 
ing, the stone was found to be unsound, so that putting in the 
furnace was found to be something of an uncertain undertaking, 
and only enough of the former foundation was removed to admit 
of a furnace that would heat only part of the edifice. The 
Twelfth General Assembly appropriated a sum sufficient to put 
under the edifice a brick foundation, something made additionally 
necessary because of the fact that the city was lowering the grade 
of Walnut Street, which left the building on a considerable em- 
bankment. The insertion of that new foundation was a délicate 
undertaking. Could the State House force remain in the edifice 
while it was being undermined? If not, could men be found to 
do that undermining if those, whose business would require them 
to remain therein, deemed the house would be unsafe for them, 
to stay init?) The State House force remained there, while the 
walls were supported by block and wedge, until the new basement 
was fully built in. There were some alarms when the wedges 
were being knocked out, letting the walls drop a slight space to 
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their proper places. And the work was all accomplished with- 
out accident of any kind some time before the Thirteenth General 
Assembly convened. 

In March, 1867, an incident was observed of a somewhat 
startling character. General Wright was sitting at his desk in 
the secretary of state’s office “when he noticed a wall case con- 
taining books and papers seemed to be jarred, but the jarring 
soon ceased. At that time some of the State House force were 
doing some jumping on the floor below, which General Wright 
thought might have caused the jarring, so he thought no more 
about it just then. But when he noticed that the jarring was 
renewed and with considerable force, he immediately dashed out 
of his office, and coming to the stairway leading to the floor be- 
low where Auditor John A. Elliott came also, General Wright 
shouted to the jumpers, “What do you mean to do? Are you 
going to jar down the building?” The jumping was then dis- 
continued as likewise was the alarming jarring, all parties seem- 
ing to be of the opinion that it was the jumping that caused the 
jarring motion, the jumpers, however, not having noticed the 
jarring. I was at that time at the office of the state printer, then 
on West Walnut and Third streets, attending to some matter, and 
Deputy Auditor Samuel A. Ayres was also at the same office, but 
in another room, looking after some printing his office was hav- 
ing done. That evening when General Wright went over the 
river he found that several of the lawyers’ offices, and other 
rooms in the upper floors of different buildings, had been sud- 
denly emptied of their human contents, they making for solid 
ground because they had felt the shock of an earthquake. It so 
happened that neither Mr. Ayres nor myself had noticed any- 
thing of the kind, but offices only a rod or two from us and on 
the same floor had been abandoned by their occupants for the 
safer street. The state binder, then on the third floor of an 
edifice on Court Avenue, and all his force got themselves out of 
apparent danger; but the alarm soon subsided, yet undoubtedly, 
they had been made to move by an earthquake. About twenty 


years afterward a similar slight shock was felt in Des Moines, a 


residence just north of my own on Capitol Avenue and Thir- 
tenth Street feeling it, and other parts of the city getting some- 


thing of a jar. 


WILLIAM H. FLEMING 


From a photograph of 1875, 
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In 1868 Governor Merrill received a letter from Peter Cooper 
of New York, as president of a citizents’ association, asking for 
information regarding Iowa, its resources, and capabilities, which 
the association desired to impart to persons seeking new homes. 
Governor Merrill’s secretary, Mr. John S. Runnells,’ was then 
doing considerable work as secretary of the Republican State 
Central Committee, and the Governor asked me to gather for him 
the data desired, such as should enable him to impart the in- 
formation asked for. This I did, and in due time presented it 
to the Governor, who was so well pleased with the compilation 
that he adopted it practically in full, made some felicitous addi- 
tions and transmitted it to New York. That letter was widely 
published, translated into several languages, and it seemed to 
have given quite a boom to immigration into Iowa, there being an 
increase of 150,000 from the state census of January, 1869, to 
the federal census of June, 1870, the largest growth the state 
has ever had in a like period of time. That letter reappeared in 
Volumne VII, No. 1, January, 1869, of the Annas or Iowa, 
First Series. 

When Mr. Runnells was appointed consul to Tunnstall, Eng- 
land, Governor Merrill surprised me with an offer of the position 
of secretary to the governor. I rather reluctantly accepted the 
position, not because I had any objection to the new relation, 
but because I disliked to leave General Wright, with whom I had 
been an efficient helper, and was well pleased with that relation, 
but the General himself thought it well for me to accept the 
place, if for no other reason than that the governor’s office would 
be open longer hours in the day than it had been formerly. I 
entered on the duties there April 12, 1869. 

Shortly after I entered the executives office, the Governor in- 
timated to me that in case of his renomination and re-election, 
both of which he fully expected, that he would try to have a re- 
union of Iowa soldiers at the Capital. He subsequently con- 
ceived the idea of getting the enlisted men carried free, the offi- 
cers paying fare. He went to Chicago and after some effort got 
the officials of the roads to consent to his project. What may 
have strengthened his plea was that the Governor was to be yet 


4John Sumner Runnells, at present president of The Pullman Company, 
Chicago.—Editor. 
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in office when the Thirteenth General Assembly was to meet, and 
it might be disposed to enact some more rigid restriction on the 
railroads. ‘The Twelfth General Assembly, under the leadership 
of Senator Eliab Doud, and Representative James Wilson of 
Tama County, then beginning a long and highly honorable career 
as a public officer, had imposed certain restriction on corporations 
getting renewals of land grants that had been forfeited because 
of failure to comply with the terms of such grants, and might nob 
the succeeding General Assembly following the example of its 
predecessor, enact measures fixing rates of fare and freight? It 
was well then, was it not, for the railroad officials to accede to 
the proposed project of the Governor? But the Thirteenth As- 
sembly took no further steps in that direction except to provide 
that corporations receiving aid through taxation of localities 
should be subject to the provisions inserted in the land tract acts 
of the preceding session. A bill stiffly regulating rates of freight 
was passed by the House of Representatives, but it died in the 
Senate. The railroad corporations having gotten through that 
session unharmed, as they felt, were somewhat indisposed to ad- 
here to the promised rates for the proposed reunion. But the 
Governor again visited the great city and secured further assur- 
ances of adhesion to the proposed benefaction. But again one of 
the companies seemed disposed to hold back (I think it was the 
Des Moines Valley) but it finally fell in with the Governor’s 
wishes. 

The Governor sent the legislature a message in which he asked 
for an appropriation for caring for the soldiery when they got 
here. A* committee of veterans, namely, J. M, Hedrick, H. T. 
Reid, and William Vandever,® had been appointed by the Soldiers’ 
Reunion Committee to forward the movement, and the Governor 
submitted their report in which they said the railroads agreed 
to convey free of expense all enlisted men, and ex-officers at half 
rates. The legislature made an appropriation of $15,000 and the 
city of Des Moines advanced $5,000 to help it along. The re- 
union was held on the last days of August, 1870. The feeding 
of some thirty or forty thousand men was a large undertaking 
but the local committee attended to the work well. : 

Dr. Alexander Shaw, pioneer druggist and physician, devised 


5See Journal of the Senate, April 6, 1870, page 477,—Editor, 
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the plan of getting the meats and coffee prepared and served to 
all the tents, which stretched along East Walnut Street out to 
Governor’s Square, and the neighboring tracts not then occupied 
by dwelling houses. Each morning of the days when the soldiery 


‘were here, well-loaded wagons started out from the packing 


houses, then utilized for that purpose, took their way to the old 
Capitol where additional supplies of food were taken on board. 
These were cared for in the newly made basement of the house. 
General Wright, then secretary of state, Major Rankin, then 
treasurer of state, and Colonel Carpenter, then register of the 
land office, attended to that part of the business. Three times a 
day were the veterans thus supplied with food, the amount of 
which was found to be ample for the hungry veterans, who 
marched in procession through the streets of the metropolis. 
There was then no bridge across the river that was considered 
safe for a marching force, but it happened that the river was at 
a very low stage so that the entire procession marched over, 
stepping on a few planks stretched across some very low places 
near the Walnut Street bridge, and thus crossed the stream. 
General Sherman was present, and of course the object of much 
attention from the veterans. General Belknap, then secretary of 
war, addressed the gathering in Capitol Square, then densely 
wooded, and filled with the enthusiastic hosts. There were other 
speakers, including the Governor. Some pieces of artillery under 
Captain Harry H. Griffiths belched forth their roar throughout 
the day. General Baker, adjutant-general, was happy in meet- 
ing so many of the veterans of the war, most of whom he had 
gotten mustered into the service. The Gatling gun the state 
then possessed was brought by him to the Capitol where its 
rapid firing of bullets was much appreciated. That was a com- 
paratively new weapon, and attracted much attention. 

Trains coming to Des Moines were crowded, so that conduc- 
tors occasionally did not look up the matter of fare, for almost 
every one came here free. The stipulation that officers in the 
war should pay fare was not much observed, because nearly all 
the officers had enlisted when entering the service. Train loads 
of supplies also came in, and loads upon loads of melons came for 
the delectation of the veterans. The occasion was a grand one, 
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and all enjoyed it. Not an accident marred the pleasure of the 
gathering, whether in travel or here. 

. Having come into the secretaryship of the Governor's office 
from that of Secretary of State Wright, I suggested to the Goy- 
ernor the idea of requiring that the legislative bills that came to 
him for approval should have, in the certificate which accom- 
panied each one, a statement showing whether the bill originated 
in the Senate or in the House, and its number in that body. This 
was done and ever since that time, 1872, every law has at its top 
“S, F. ————,.” or “H. F. —————,” depending on whether it 
originated in the Senate or in the House—something which I no- 
tice has been introduced into the acts of Congress within the pres- 
ent century. 

In the early winter of 1870-71, Governor Merrill’s attention 
was called to an advertisement in a western Iowa paper, announc- 
ing that a sale of school lands was about to be held in the depth 
of winter, in one of the newer counties of the northwest where 
there was only a meager settlement. The advertisement was pub- 
lished in a newspaper a hundred miles or more from the capital 
of the county where the lands lay, there being no paper published 
in that county. The transaction was so evidently fraudulent in 
intent that the Governor had Attorney-General O’Connor go to 
the county and get the sale enjoined and the proceedings stopped. 
The Governor followed it up by getting the legislature to pass a 
joint resolution withdrawing all school lands from the market un- 
til an act should be passed further regulating their sale. That 
General Assembly passed an act fixing the minimum price of the 
land at $6.00 per acre. This undoubtedly helped heavily to aug- 
ment the volume of the school fund, even though some legalizing 
acts have been occasionally gotten through where the lands were 
parted with at a lower figure than that minimum price. 

A bill passed the Thirteenth General Assembly establishing the 
county of Crocker, for that purpose recreating the extinct county 
of Bancroft. The proposed county being of less than 432 square 
miles area, the Governor was indisposed to sign it on constitu- 
tional grounds. But Attorney-General O’Connor advised the 
Governor to sign the bill, advancing the provision in the Constitu- 
tion authorizing the organization of the counties west of Worth 
County on the northern border, without additional territory, such 
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counties having an area of only 400 square miles. The Governor 
was not satisfied with the Attorney-General’s opinion on the sub- 
ject, because the county of Bancroft, one of those counties, had 
been abolished before the Constitution of 1857 was framed; never- 
theless the Governor signed the bill. The Supreme Court sub- 
sequently held the act unconstitutional on the ground on which 
the Governor had based his objection. It was probably well that 
the bill took that course, because had the Governor vetoed it, the 
same, or a similar bill, might have come up again, leaving the mat- 
ter yet in doubt. Another question arose in the Governor’s mind, 
that is whether the bill did not also contravene the provision 
found in Section 30, Article III, of the Constitution forbidding 
changing the boundaries of counties without submitting the same 
to the electorate of the counties affected and obtaining their 
approval. That question was not passed upon by the court, even 
if it were advanced there. 

Governor Carpenter entered upon the governorship with the 
largest popular vote any candidate for governor of the state had 
had up to that time, and the largest popular majority ever any 
such candidate had for forty years, or until the second election of 
Governor Shaw. The railroad question was coming up now to 
bother executives and legislators. The Governor paid marked at- 
tention to the subject of transportation of farm products. He 
delivered many forcible popular addresses, one of the most not- 
able being that on “The Skeleton in the Corncrib.” During his 
administration there was much complaint regarding railroad 
freight charges, the remark being common that it cost fully half 
the value of the corn to get it to Chicago. A formidable organ- 
ization was formed for the purpose of getting control of the state 
government. That was the time when the Granger movement 
made such progress. That party became emphatically favorable 
to the regulation of railroad fares and freights, yet the party be- 
gan in the county of Polk, and its first movement was in opposi- 
tion. to John A. Kasson, and largely made up of persons friendly 
to the railroad interests. It got up a local ticket composed of Re- 
publicans that were not friendly to Kasson, in fact emphatically 
hostile to him, but it adopted certain resolutions plausibly framed 
favoring railroad regulation, and took for itself the name of the 
“Antimonopoly” party. The suggestion of “antimonopoly’ took 
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with the Granger movement. The Granger order had for itself the 
name of Patrons of Husbandry. It had central headquarters at 
the national capital. It had been largely worked up in this state 
by its first state secretary, General William Duane Wilson, uncle 
of President Woodrow Wilson. At the state election of 1873 
the Antimonopoly party elected just half of the hundred members 
of the House of Representatives. Governor Carpenter was re- 
elected over Jacob G. Vale, then a senator from the county of Van 
Buren, who had acted with the Republican party. The Republi- 
can state ticket was successful throughout. 

Just before the Fifteenth General Assembly met the state or- 
ganization of the Patrons held a great meeting in the hall of the 
House of Representatives which crowded the house to its utmost 
capacity. That body held its session for several days, extending 
beyond one Sunday. Its committee drafted resolutions favoring 
railroad regulation. One of the projects advanced proposed a 
government-built railroad from Sioux City in this state to Nor- 
folk, Virginia. General Wilson was retired from the secretary- 
ship, and William L. Carpenter of Blackhawk County was chosen 
his successor. 

When the legislature convened a large part of the members at 
the outset of the session went by the office rooms of the executive 
and administrative functionaries, apparently suspicious of such 
officials—the mild-mannered Carpenter, John Russell, Colonels 
Abernathy and Aaron Brown, and others. It is only just to say 
that the membership of that body had been made to believe in all 
sorts of crookedness on the part of the state officers, and came de- 
termined to condemn the state administration. The [Granger] 
order especially antagonized the lawyers’ profession. They 
wanted none of them in the legislature, and the apathy towards 
the legal fraternity led the Republicans to avoid sending Republi- 
cans [lawyers] to the legislature. That legislature was the first 
where its members were paid a lump sum for the session. ‘The 
even numbered membership of the House delayed the opening of 
business several days. The parties came to an agreement after 
a week’s balloting, when John H,. Gear was made speaker of the 
House. He had difficulty making up the committees, especially 
that on the judiciary, on which he would have the Republicans 
controlling, there were so few Republican lawyers in the body. 
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Democratic lawyers and others got into the Grange and through 
it into the legislature. One of the first resolutions offered in the 
legislature was one reciting that the state’s interests demanded 
that the session be a short one, and fixing February 26 for the 
close of the session. That would have made the compensation 
for each member about ten dollars per day of the session, giving 
to each member more than twice the per diem of the preceding 
sessions. This, however, did not make any headway. That 
legislature found that the state’s interests had been well cared 
for, and that it was not at all difficult to get worthy measures 
through the body. But there was one vicious measure put 
through, gotten up by a lawyer of none too good repute, who had 
for a client a man whose reputation regarding ownership of 
horses was not any better. That lawyer drafted a bill that al- 
lowed a change of venue for any one indicted for crime whenever 
he pleased to make affidavit that he believed the judge of the 
court before whom he was to appear was prejudiced against him. 
This amazing help for criminals was passed by the House. The 
Senate’s lawyers understood what mischief the bill would do, but 
it went through there too. When the members of the House got 
to understand the true character of the bill, that it would enable 
any criminally disposed person to get a change of venue from 
every one of the fourteen district judges then in the state, the 
members of the House—sixty-five of them—signed a request to 
the Governor to withhold his approval. This he did. 

That legislature passed the famous Granger Law, establishing 
rates of fare and freight on all railroads in the state. The sena- 
tor having the matter in charge was Frank T. Campbell, after- 
wards lieutenant-governor and railroad commissioner. The bill 
went through with very little opposition, the time having come, 
in popular estimation, for taking decisive action in that respect. 

In the last year of Governor Carpenter’s administration Presi- 
dent Grant visited the state and the capital, coming to attend the 
annual meeting of the Society of the Army of Tennessee. That 
was the first visit made by a president of the United States to 
this state. The President addressed a large meeting in Moore’s 
Hall, giving an acceptable and felicitious appeal for a higher edu- 


cation.® 


6See ANNALS oF Iowa, Vol. III, page 179. 
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General Wright retired from the office of secretary of state in 
January, 1873, after a superior administration of the duties de- 
volving on him. The Board of Capitol Commissioners that had 
been created under an act of 1872, reducing the number of its 
members to four besides the governor, appointed General Wright - 
secretary of the board and practically assistant superintendent of 
construction. This appointment proved a very happy one, he 
continuing in that position until the legislature of 1886 abolished 
the board, and provided for a custodian of public buildings and 
property, to which position Governor Larrabee appointed him. 

General Wright had me continue revising the proofs of the 
statutes, including the indexing of the same, so long as he re- 
mained secretary of state. I also indexed the laws of the Fif- 
teenth General Assembly, as I did in part during Secretary Hull’s 
service in that office. I am not sure but I got Captain Hull to be- 
come a candidate for the secretaryship. 

In 1874 I got up the instructions to assessors for the census of 
the next year. The queries to be answered were the most elabor- 
ate of all which had gone out for taking a state census, except 
perhaps that of 1856. When the work was completed and ready 
for the introduction, Secretary Young asked me to prepare the 
same, which I did. 

Governor Carpenter’s second inauguration was held in the old 
Capitol, as all others had been since the removal of the seat of 
government from Iowa City, the inauguration taking place in the 
hall of the House of Representatives. At this inauguration, in 
1874, there was much of a panic caused by a sudden rush of per- 
sons on the upper staircase leading to the hall. Officers of the 
House were stationed there to permit no one to go up from the 
second floor, except members of the legislature and ladies with 
them, until the officers to be inaugurated had passed into the hall. 
Owing to some misunderstanding there was a premature rush of 
others up the staircase and a crowding against the rail that 
guarded the winding stairs. Hon. Isaac Brandt, chairman of the 
committee having charge of the inauguration, hearing of the panic 
and sensing the situation, got sufficient help to hold the crowd 
back in part until the proper time for all to be admitted. There 
was a danger in that panic, not because of fear for the safety of 
the edifice but because of fear that the crowd, pushing against the 
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rail protecting the winding stairs, might break that rail and preci- 
pitate numbers of persons to the floor below, with probably fatal 
results. The recollection of that incident caused me to suggest 
to General Given, the chairman of the inauguration committee in 
_1876, the desirability of having the General Assembly hold its 
session for Governor Kirkwood’s inauguration in Moore’s Hall, 
then the largest audience room in the city. The committee 
thought the idea a good one and the inauguration held on Thurs- 
day, January 11, 1876, was attended by an immense gathering of 
the public.’ The second inauguration of Governor Gear was held 
in the same place, as was also Governor Sherman’s first. Gover- 
nor Gear’s first inauguration was in what was known as the Lewis 
Opera House, on East Locust Street, so that no more were held 
in the old Capitol. 

When Governor Kirkwood was going to enter on his third term 
in the governorship [in 1876, immediately following Governor 
Carpenter], I wrote him intimating that I was prepared to remain 
in the office [as secretary to the governor] if he wished it, but I 
pressed no claims on him. He answered me somewhat vaguely, 
but when he came on to attend to the inauguration and also to his 
candidacy for the Senate, he handed me three drafts of an in- 
augural, and suggested that I might put them together in some 
way, which I did. A few days before he was to be inaugurated 
he came to me and suggested that I write something of an 
“Amen” to his address, he having adopted my combination of his 
draft. I locked the door of the executive office and sat down to 
prepare something for the desired ending of the paper. It oe- 
curred to me that the fourth day of the coming July would be the 
first day of the republic’s second century. That thought I elabo- 
rated and completing it handed it to Governor Kirkwood who, 
reading it, said jokingly, ‘““That’s ’most as good as I could have 
written.” He read that peroration with a hearty vim, and it 
brought him cheers upon cheers. The Governor very heartily 
told who was the author of it, telling it freely. Only his doing so 
warrants me now telling it myself. What passed between myself 
and the several chiefs with whom I have been associated has been 
closely guarded by myself, but those chiefs not infrequently com- 


7Moore’s Opera House at that time had a seating capacity of about 2 
according to the best opinion of those who still well romentace ie The building 
still stands on the southeast corner of Fourth and Walnut streets.—Kditor. 
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municated information regarding the same to others. Governor 
Kirkwood busied himself that session trying to have my salary 
raised, succeeding so far that the governor’s contingent fund was 
enlarged by $300 with the understanding the same would come 
to me. 

At one time during that brief administration a letter came to 
the office from Superintendent Lewelling,’ of the Girls’ Reform 
School in Henry County, warning the Governor against granting 
the request of a woman that had visited the institution [asking] 
for the release of her daughter then detained there, the ground of 
his objection being that he was satisfied from her conduct there 
that she wanted the daughter released for improper purposes. 
That very day the same woman came into the executive office with 
an order from the Governor at Iowa City, directing the release 
papers to be executed. I could have made out such a release be-_ 
cause blanks already signed were in the executive office awaiting 
completion when the same should be ordered. But in view of the 
letter from Superintendent Lewelling, I felt that the Governor 
must be informed of what that letter contained. I accordingly 
told the woman she must take the papers necessary to the Goy- 
ernor for signature, but I telegraphed to the Governor suggesting 
that he do nothing until he got an important letter regarding the 
pending matter. I hurried a letter to the train on the Rock Is- 
land road so that it would reach Iowa City as soon as the woman 
would. Mr. Wesley Redhead of this city, the Governor’s brother- 
in-law, happened to be at Governor Kirkwood’s house when the 
woman got there. The Governor had gotten my letter, with 
Lewelling’s enclosed, when he had to inform her that under the 
circumstances he could not sign the papers. ‘The woman was 
boisterous, and almost violent in her language. But as she must 
leave to get on the train, the Governor had his man of all work 
go with her to the train, the residence being somewhat out of the 
city. On the way there she was so abusive of the escort that 
she almost made people who heard her think the man was abusing 
her. But Mr. Redhead, being also about to leave the city, went 
along with the couple, and soothed the feelings of the crowd so 


S8Lorenzo D. Lewelling, superintendent of the Iowa Girls’ Reform School for 
fifteen years, and governor of Kansas in 1893-95. See ANNALS oF Iowa, Vol. IV, 
page 561.—EKditor. 
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that the man was not attacked, as Mr. Redhead thought he was 
in danger of being. 

Among his pardons was one of a man named Arthur, who had 
been sent from Fayette County. The convict’s mother came to 
Iowa City and affected the Goyernor’s good heart so much 
that he let him out, putting in the order of pardon stipulations 
that if he violated certain conditions inserted therein, of the evi- 
dence whereof the judgment of the governor for the time being 
was to be conclusive, he should be returned to the penitentiary 
for the remainder of the term of his sentence. The conditions 
were that he should care for his mother, should lead an orderly 
life, and should refrain entirely from the use of intoxicants. The 
district attorney wrote the Governor criticising the executive ac- 
tion, and saying it had cost the county $20,000 to get that man 
into the penitentiary, with the present prospect of a like expense 
getting him back. The Governor answered, sending the district 
attorney the papers on which he had granted the pardon, remind- 
ing him of the conditions, and assuring him that if he heard of 
the man violating such conditions to advise the governor thereof, 
so that Arthur should be at once recommitted to the penitentiary. 
The convict seems to have paid little attention to the conditions, 
for it was said that he was reimbibing liquor before leaving Fort 
Madison. The district attorney thanked the Governor for the 
papers, and said that they made a pretty fair showing for the 
action taken, Sometime afterward the district attorney wrote to 
the executive, telling him of a swindle the fellow had perpe- 
trated on a Norwegian. Governor Newbold, then acting gover- 
nor, wired the sheriff of Winneshiek County, I think it was, 
ordering the man taken back to Fort Madison. When he ar- 
rived there he got a lawyer to get out a writ of habeas corpus 
and it was taken before Judge Thomas W. Newman who held 
that no man could be put into the penitentiary except on a con- 
viction on a charge brought by a grand jury, thus making the 
Governor's stipulation that the convict’s consent to his enlarge- 
ment on certain conditions and his return to confinement on 
violation thereof, quite nugatory. Governor Newbold had At- 
torney-General McJunkin appeal the case to the Supreme Court, 
in which tribunal the power of the governor to grant conditional 
pardons was thoroughly discussed, with the result that the court 
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sustained the action of the executive, reversing the order of the 
court below. Governor Gear, then in office, directed the sheriff 
of the county to take Arthur back to the penitentiary. Thus 
was established in Iowa the rule allowing the governor to grant 
conditional pardons, which has since obtained, and a Board of 
Parole having been more recently established for considering 
merits of applications for such favors. Governor Merrill had 
granted a conditional pardon to one, Hockinberry, which he 
subsequently revoked, ordering the man back to confinement. 
That matter was brought before the Circuit Court at Iowa City, 
Judge William E. Miller presiding. He sustained the Gover- 
nor’s action. That case went no further, hence the ruling under 
Governor Kirkwood’s action was the first, when the question 
was set at rest in Iowa. 

Governor Kirkwood not caring to visit the great Centennial, 
I made one of a party, the others being Mrs. Kirkwood and Mr. 
and Mrs. Wesley Redhead of Des Moines, that went to Phila- 
delphia where we witnessed that great gathering of the products 
of agriculture, arts, sciences, manufactures, and a vast sum of 
wonderful achievements of mankind. The Governor appointed 
Hon. Charles C. Nourse to deliver an historical address on Iowa, 
which was one of the very best productions of the kind that was 
presented at that great gathering. 

An incident connected with the senatorial election of 1876 may 
here be related, although not having anything directly to do 
with the subject of this paper, but it may thus get into the 
Annas. The candidates for the senatorship at that time, be- 
sides Governor Kirkwood, were ex-Senator Harlan, Congressman 
George W. McCrary, General William W. Belknap, then secre- 
tary of war, and Hiram Price. There was then published in 
Chicago a journal known as the Chicago Courier, perhaps only 
a temporary publication. It ventured into an exposure of cer- 
tain matters connected with one of the departments of the gov- 
ernment, and involved the family of one of the members of the 
Cabinet. That paper got out a flaming account of the matter, 
with the usual inflammatory headlines. A bundle of copies of 
the paper mentioned was forwarded to Governor Kirkwood, as 
they may have been sent to others of the candidates. Mr. [ Rob- 
ert S.] Finkbine called the Governor’s attention to the screed, 
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and told of the mass sent to the Governor. As soon as Mr. Fink- 
bine made known the character of the article, the Governor 
promptly said to Mr. Finkbine, ““Turn them over to General 
Belknap, and don’t let a copy be kept from him, to be used in 
any way.” The article assailed General Belknap, telling much 
of truth, of which later developments freed General Belknap 
from any knowledge. But Governor Kirkwood was determined 
that there should be no reflection on General Belknap in aid of 
his own candidacy. 

Senator Kirkwood entered the Senate at the beginning of the 
Hayes administration, his career in that body being then coin- 
cident with that administration. While in the Senate he made a 
very able and convincing speech in defense of President Hayes’s 
action in steps he had taken towards suppressing some riotous 
proceedings in the neighborhood of Pittsburg. The arguments 
advanced by the Senator and the position he took would seem to 
have impressed President Cleveland in the action he took several 
years later in respect to similar riotous proceedings. 

Upon President Garfield’s accession to the head of the govern- 
ment. Senator Kirkwood became secretary of the interior, but 
after the death of the President Secretary Kirkwood retired 
from the position he was satisfactorily filling. In 1886 he was 
nominated as the Republican candidate for Congress from the 
Second District, a nomination he took rather reluctantly, never- 
theless he made some telling speeches during the unsuccessful 
election canvass. 

On September 1, 1894, the useful life of this worthy man 
closed on earth, at the age of eighty-one years. His spouse 
lived until it was hoped she would reach the age of one hundred 
years, but that great age was not reached, she passing away at 
the old home at Iowa City on April 28, 1921, being ninety-nine 
years and nearly four months of age. 

Governor Newbold served as acting governor less than twelye 
months. He was an efficient executive. During his short term 
occurred the Pittsburg riots, which seemed to spread abroad a 
riotous feeling. About that time there was much trouble feared 
because of tramping farm hands who, starting from Arkansas 
about the time of wheat harvest, tramped northward through all 
the states to the westward of the Mississippi, and up into British 
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America. This migration occurred every year, and perhaps docs 
to some extent until the present time. There were instances 
where they would take possession of trains, and have themselves 
taken along on their way. There was something of apprehen- 


Sion from railroad officials as to what might happen to the rail- 


road property, and there were some appeals to the executive to 
call on the president for federal troops for the suppression of 
anticipated trouble. Governor Newbold, while having the state 
National Guard keep themselves prepared for emergencies, saw 
no need of help from the national authority. One Saturday morn- 
ing I met the Governor as he was on his way to the train for a 
week-end visit to his home at Mt. Pleasant. He told me there 
was apprehension of trouble with some tramps who had taken 
possession of a train on the Iowa Central Railway and were dis- 
posed to insist on the train taking them northward without offer- 
ing the company compensation for the same. He left me in- 
structions what to do until his return to the seat of government. 
That morning came telegrams from Marshalltown telling of the 
manner in which the tramps were holding possession of a train 
going northward, and asking for an order for the state’s military 
force to be sent along to guard the property of the company. 
The only answer the executive could make to such appeal was 
to tell the sheriff of a county where there was trouble, real or 
apprehended, that if he found himself unable to cope with a 
hostile force, and there was no military company within the 
county that he could call to his assistance, he could advise the 
governor of that fact, when a force would be sent from elsewhere. 
The sheriff of Hardin County, where the train was filled with the 
tramps going northward, was indisposed to have the tramps un- 
loaded in that county, which a company coming from another 
county must do, as that would follow their being driven from the 
train, and hence made no appeal to the governor for the needed 
military force. At that time the road was in the hands of a 
receiver, and within the jurisdiction of a federal court. The 
sheriff not calling for the help, the executive could do nothing 
in the premises, and the tramps held the train until it got out of 


Iowa. 


One time Major Craig, the warden of the penitentiary, accom- 
panied by his deputy and Senator Foster, a lawyer, presented 
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to Governor Newbold papers urging the pardon of a man who 
went by the name of Egglesht. The Governor, after seeing the 
papers and hearing what was advanced for the pardon, directed 
me to make out a pardon for the convict. Recollecting a paper 
in reference to that man sent to Governor Kirkwood by a federal 
judge in Michigan, I showed it to Governor Newbold, who saw 
that the writer, Dickey by name, had told the governor of lowa 
that the man for whom pardon was now being asked had twice 
gotten out of state prisons on forged papers. Governor New- 
bold promptly withdrew his direction for the man’s pardon. Sen- 
ator Foster, who had acted as the convict’s attorney, afterward 
told me that Major Craig, disappointed in his attempt to get 
Egglesht out of prison, intimated that I ought to have kept still 
regarding that letter, and made out the papers, but the Senator 
told me that he had told the Warden that I was doing my duty 
to my chief. 

In 1877 while Governor Newbold was the executive and as 
such chairman of the Board of Capitol Commissioners, the com- 
missioners became somewhat alarmed as to the proper support 
being made for the dome that it was contemplated to put on the 
building. This feeling was doubtless occasioned by the crash- 
ing down of a dome on a court house at Rockford, Illinois, that 
proved too heavy for the support that had been provided there- 
for. The commissioners, while not doubting the sufficiency of 
the provision already made for the support of the dome that was 
to be, determined to make a thorough test of the enduring quality 
of the support our projected dome would have. For that purpose 
a solid cube of brick was erected on a platform scale in order to 
ascertain the weight thereof, and thus estimate what must be - 
borne by the dome to come. Following their investigations, the 
commissioners determined to add vastly to the supporting col- 
umns of our State House. The architect, A. H. Piquenard, had 
constructed the Ilinois State House. For supporting the dome 
there, granite columns had been placed on the floor of the first 
story, with limestone columns above. This arrangement he had 
reversed for the Iowa building, the columns on the first floor 
being of limestone and those on the second floor of granite. The 
commissioners, determined to be entirely on the safe side, had 
all the several columns reinforced, beginning at the foundation 
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where massive additions were made to the columns throughout. 
On the second floor two granite columns were inserted on the 
east side of the rotunda, and heavy limestone columns on the 
other side. The work done then is seen especially on the first 
floor where solitary limestone columns are reinforced by heavy 
buttresses of the same kind, thus undoubtedly making the splen- 
did structure manifestly more securely strong. 

Governor Newbold had been for several years a member of the 
House of Representatives, and had been an attentive observer of 
the matters coming before the Solons, hence his selection for the 
lieutenant governorship was a happy one. His message to the 
Seventeenth General Assembly contained an elaborate review of 
the state’s financial condition, with suggestions coming from his 
long legislative experience. One of them was that the limit of 
the state tax to a rate of two mills, made by the Code of 1873, 
had never been enough to meet the demands on the treasury for 
legitimate purposes, and especially with the improvements and the 
state’s advancing population. A recommendation he made as to 
a mode of taxing railroad property was cited by the commission 
appointed by the Thirty-fourth General Assembly as the best that 
had come under the observation of the commission. 

Shambaugh’s “Messages of the Governors of Iowa” gives his 


-name as Joshua Giddings Newbold. Governor Newbold told me 


that the “G” in his name had no significance as an initial of any 
name. He said that when he came to Iowa he found in the 
same neighborhood another Joshua Newbold who got his mail at 
the same office. Hence, to avoid confusion in mail matters, he 
inserted the middle initial solely in order to keep the letters from 
being mixed. In 1879 Governor Newbold was elected to the 
Eighteenth General Assembly. He was, I think, once or twice 
afterward, mayor of Mount Pleasant. He died in 1903. 

When Governor Newbold’s term was about expiring I rather 
expected to retire with him, but some time after the election of 
John H. Gear to the governorship, John G. Foote, one of the 
Capitol commissioners, and brother-in-law to the Governor elect, 
came into the executive office and intimated to me that if I de- 
sired to retain the position, and would so advise Governor Gear, 
it would please him. As I understood that business just then 
better than any other, I wrote Governor Gear telling him I would 
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be well pleased to remain in the position, which brought from 
him the information that he desired me to remain in the office. I 
had favored Governor Newbold for the nomination, but of course 
supported Gear at the election. Some time afterward Governor 
Gear told me that after his election and while he was yet at home, 
in Burlington, Major Craig called upon him and in their conver- 
sation, answering a question as to how he was getting along, he 
said he was all right, but as warden he was $10,000 behind, which 
would not be the case if Newbold had done what he ought to have 
done, adding, “I hope you will get another private secretary.” 
I think that observation suggested my retention. I had, it is 
true, kept Governor Newbold from authorizing the auditor of 
state to give warrants for certain sums for support of the prison. 
The law provided that if the receipts, because of the labor con- 
tract, did not amount to so much as eight and a third dollars a 
month for each inmate of the prison, the governor was authorized 
to direct the auditor of state to draw a warrant for an amount 
sufficient to cover the deficiency. This amount the Warden con- 
tended was not being received from the contract, and hence the 
governor should order the issuance of warrants for the deficiency. 
The Warden’s contention was strictly true, but it was not the 
whole truth. That labor was paid for with four months’ paper, 
which of course did not pay for the labor of the current month; 
but the notes were being duly met when they became due, hence 
the money was being paid in. The fact was that while the labor 
for any month was not paid for in that month, an equivalent 
amount was duly coming in every month. On this showing the 
Governor refused to honor the Warden’s request, 

I had made an official visit to the penitentiary under appoint- 
ment by Governor Carpenter in 1875. I was well pleased with 
what I saw of the management of the institution, and made my 
report in harmony with that judgment. While I was there the 
Warden asked me if there was any special provision for caring 
for the female convicts. I told him that I knew of none, but sug- 
gested that, as every convict was required to be passed upon by 
some authority, and the person thereof to be washed and cleaned, 
why could not he appoint a woman as one of the guards. Under 
the law the Warden could fix the pay of a guard at any figure not 
exceeding sixty dollars per month, and as there were only a very 
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small number of female convicts to be thus cared for, he might 
appoint one at a rate of compensation at say half the rate allowed 
the ordinary guard. Several months afterward the Warden said 
to me he had adopted my suggestion and had appointed the wife 
of the deputy warden, who had been caring for the few women 
prisoners, and allowed her thirty dollars per month; and he had 
also appointed his own wife to a like position at the same rate 
of compensation. As all that the Warden’s wife did in caring 
for such convicts was to have one or more of them to wait on the 
table of the Warden’s large personal family, with occasional visi- 
tors, it did not seem to me that he was acting in good faith in thus 
compensating his own wife for help for which he would otherwise 
utilize the female prisoners, his wife only seeing that the work 
was properly attended to, the convicts not getting compensation 
for their labor any more than was allowed the male convicts. 
That action of the Warden made me somewhat skeptical as to 
that official’s conduct. When the usual legislative committees 
were appointed in 1878 to visit the state institutions, that for the 
penitentiary was rather larger than any of the other committees, 
and seemed to be especially charged with examination into the 
manner in which the institution was being conducted. That com- 
mittee met with an experience in its work that no other commit- 
tee encountered, which was that the Warden had lawyers to help 
him answer the committee’s questions regarding his operations. 
The committee was thus led to make the investigation the more 
thorough. 

It will be remembered that in those days the General Assembly 
elected the warden of the penitentiary at each regular session. 
The General Assembly of 1876 had chosen Major Craig in Janu- 
ary for the wardenship for the third term. The limit to the 
warden’s term was the election and installation of his successor. 
I called the Governor’s attention to the fact that Craig’s bond 
had been approved on January 29, 1876, and hence his term would 
expire on the incoming of his successor, the understanding having 
been that the time of the warden ran from April 1 for two years. 
Captain McMillan of Marshall County was elected warden. He 
appearing with his bond early in March, the Governor directed 
him to take immediate possession of the office, which he did on the 
sixth day of March, more than three weeks before the retiring 
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officer expected to vacate the position. An immediate improve- 
ment followed in the financial management of the prison, an im- 
provement that commenced to mark the prison’s management for 
several years. The labor contract turned into the state treasury 
about $6,000 a year from that time forward, whereas previously 
funds from the state treasury had to be drawn occasionally to aid 
in support of the prison. 

Governor Gears’ administration was noted for the manner in 
which he supervised the operation of the state institutions. He 
would suddenly appear at any one of them and look over the 
manner in which it was being managed. While he had-at first 
adopted the suggestion that came from predecessors, that of the 
establishment of a board of charities and corrections to have su- 
pervision of the manner in which state institutions were con- 
ducted, and to make suggestions for bettering conditions and man- 
agement, he early came to the conclusion to favor the establish- 
ment of one controlling board, rather than the creather of another 
board and that one with only supervisory power. He so impressed 
his views on members of the General Assembly that a bill was in- 
troduced in the House of Representatives, and passed that body, 
placing all the state’s institutions, except the University, under a 
board of three members who were to give their entire time and 
attention to the work of the office. This bill, after being amended 
by excepting also the Agricultural College from the operation of 
the act, was ordered to a third reading in the Senate, and it would 
in all probability have passed that body, had not the legislature 
adjourned the next day and before the third reading of the bill 
was reached. 

In his administration Governor Gear had me keep account of 
the increased expenses authorized by the legislature, as the bills 
came to him for executive approval, with amount of appropria- 
tions, in order to know whether the General Assembly was keep- 
ing within the amounts allowed by law for meeting such expenses. 
When the Eighteenth General Assembly seemed indisposed to 
make provision for meeting the war debt of $300,000 to become 
due in 1881, the Governor let it be quietly circulated that, if the 
legislature should adjourn without making suitable provision for 
meeting that debt, he should immediately summon the body to 
meet in special session and would let it be widely known why he 
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did it. The proper action was taken, and the debt was put in 
process of liquidation when it should fall due. 

He had the satisfaction of leaving the state’s finances in ex- 
cellent condition, a floating debt, when he entered office, larger 
than the state had ever paid interest upon, the state’s expenditures 
lower than in any previous biennium for ten years, and all debt, 
except that to the state school fund, extinguished, or prepared for 
extinction, and this while the new State House was rising and 
necessarily drawing heavily on the treasury. 

It was during his administration that the Retrenchment and 
Reform Committee was instituted, and I think it was at his sug- 
gestion. He was himself such a committee. He had the cost of 
judicial procedure much lowered. An important thing that was 
done at his suggestion was the passage of an act limiting the 
amount of compensation allowed counsel assisting in the prosecu- 
tion of criminal cases. Up to that time some undue sums were 
allowed therefor by the court to be paid by the counties interested 
—sometimes the amount was grossly excessive. The new statute 
fixed the maximum sums that could be allowed such counsel. An- 
other important measure was one that amended a provision that 
was put into the Code of 1873 that required counties to pay the 
fees and expenses of: all witnesses for the defense in criminal 
vases. The amendment made it the duty of the court to pasa 
upon the necessity for the defense to have all such witnesses. 
Under the former law criminals’ lawyers would summon indefinite 
numbers of witnesses, and in case of change of venue summon 
enough to make the costs especially high. A reduction was also 
gotten through as to the compensation for shorthand reporting in 
the courts, thought then to be excessive. 

After retiring from office Governor Gear spent some time in 
Colorado. Returning therefrom, the people of the First Con- 
gressional District elected him to Congress, which they also did 
two years later. As member of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, he got into the McKinley tariff bill the provision granting 
bounties to producers of sugar. Going out of office with the tor- 
nado that overwhelmed the Republican party in 1890, he was 
later appointed assistant secretary of the treasury by President 
Harrison. In 1892 he was again returned to Congress and in 
1894 was elected a senator of the United States in succession to 
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James F. Wilson, then retiring. In 1900 he was re-elected to the 
Senate, but his earthly career ended before his first term in the 
Senate expired. Dying in the city of Washington, his remains 
were brought to his long-time home at Burlington and there in- 
terred. 

Upon the retirement of Governor Gear I contemplated retiring 
from the position of secretary to the governor, as the incoming 
governor was a younger man than myself, and I had not been 
friendly to his nomination, although I supported him heartily for 
election. So thinking, it became me to be looking for other em- 
ployment.. But about that time Messrs. James S. Clarkson and 
John S. Runnells were quite urgent for me to remain in the execu- 
tive office. I told them that it seemed to me better that I retire, 
suggesting, especially, that the new governor was a younger man. 
But they were persistently urgent, so that I let the matter stand, 
making no effort myself to get the place. They assured me that 
Governor Sherman had told them that he would offer me the 
position. But the new executive had another person for the posi- 
tion, and on the afternoon of his inauguration he introduced me 
to his secretary, Mr. Welker Given. I am inclined to think that 
he made that selection only the day before, because on the even- 
ing before I passed him coming down Walnut Street from the 
direction of General Given’s residence, where his son Welker was 
then staying. It seems to me that it was then that he secured 
Mr. Given’s consent to accept the position. The choice was a 
happy one. No person not familiar with the duties of work of 
the executive office could have been found more competent. Fur- 
thermore, he was at that time, or had been quite recently, assist- 
ing on the editorial work of the Register, hence Mr. Clarkson 
would not be disposed to object to the appointment. My rela- 
tions with the new governor were, however, quite agreeable. 
When the terrible Grinnell tornado came that destroyed so many 
lives and devastated such a vast amount of property, he sug- 
gested me for one of two persons to traverse the track of the 
storm and make an estimate of the amount of loss, in order that 
an apportionment might be made of money that had been sent 
to the governor of Iowa for the relief of sufferers from that cata- 
clysm. Mr. Marshal Talbot of Mahaska County was the com- 
mitteeman sent with me on the work of relief. After we had 
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visited the ruins we reported upon the losses and made estimates 
of the amount to be given individual sufferers, and Mr. Talbot 
afterward disbursed the same. The Governor also had me in- 
spect the penitentiary at Fort Madison when Warden McMillan’s 
third term began. 

In 1885 I was surprised at receiving a notice from Hon. Jona- 
than W. Cattell, who had been appointed by the Governor as 
auditor of state on the removal from that office of Auditor 
Brown, to be his deputy. I accepted the position and entered 
at once on the duties of the office, remaining there until Gover- 
nor Larrabee restored Auditor Brown to the office. I am in- 
clined to think that my selection for that position was suggested 
by the Governor. The acting auditor made out the biennial 
report to the legislature. Among the suggestions made in that 
report was one that favored the adoption of a provision in Iowa 
law similar to a law of New York, that no institution may call 
itself a bank that was not incorporated under state or national 
law. About that time Iowa adopted a law providing every bank 
operating under state law, other than savings banks, should style 
itself a state bank. While that is not so exhaustive a require- 
ment as is that of the Empire State, yet every one doing busi-: 
ness with a bank not incorporated under state or national law 
is made aware that such an institution is not under the super- 
vision of officers charged with the duty of such supervision. 

In our explorations of the auditor’s office I came across the 
fact that the counties sending patients to the Mount Pleasant 
Hospital were receiving from the state treasury compensation 
for certain items of expense under a law passed in 1870 before 
the other hospital was prepared for caring for patients. The 
Code of 1873 fixed rates that each county was to pay into the 
state treasury for the care of its patients at the hospital. This 
law had been applied to the counties sending patients to the new 
hospital, but the practice under the former law regarding cer- 
tain items of expense still obtained in reference to the other 
hospital. Mr. Cattell looking the matter over became satisfied 
that the provisions of the Code of 1873 were intended to be ap- 
plied to all the counties of the state, and that no further atten- 
tion should be paid to the law of 1870, and directed me to at- 
tend to that matter, which was done. There was thus saved to 
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the state treasury a sum equal to the cost of the items that had 
been irregularly paid out of the state treasury. The amount 
saved to the treasury for each year thereafter more than com- 
pensated for the extraordinary expense attending the occupancy 
of the auditor’s office by Mr. Cattell and myself, as Auditor 
Brown, on re-entering office, drew warrants on the treasury for 
compensation for himself and his deputy while they were kept 
out of office, thus making the work of the auditor’s office paid for 
twice during that year. 

It is only just to say that, while Mr. Cattell and myself were 
thus thrown into the management of the auditor’s office, we 
found no evidence of irregularity other than that cited above, 
which had been going on for a dozen years. That irregularity, 
it will be seen, was not at the expense of the state treasury ex- 
cept as to its being drawn on for a larger proportion of the ex- 
penses of the one hospital than was contemplated by the later - 
law on the subject. 

While we were in the respective offices blanks for warrants on 
the state treasury were required for use. The warrants that 
had been theretofore used were addressed to the “State Treas- 
urer.” I called the attention of Mr. Cattell to the fact that that 
officer, in the present Constitution of the state, is designated 
“Treasurer of State,” and suggested that the new warrants that 
were to be furnished the office should be addressed to that officer 
with his title as written in the Constitution. The auditor di- 
rected the change be made. Thus was done what should have 
been attended to thirty years before, as was done when the title 
“Auditor of Public Accounts” was made to give way to that of 
“Auditor of State,” also a change made by the second Constitu- 
tion. There was no item of expense affected by this change, as 
there was need for new warrants for daily use. 

Mr. Cattell had been clerk of the District Court of Cedar 
County. In that capacity he came in conflict with the county 
judge, which functionary had submitted to the people the ques- 
tion of issuing bonds to aid in the construction of railroads in the 
county, which, having been yoted by the people, the judge 
wanted issued at once. The clerk being doubtful as to their 
validity, declined to act in accordance with the judge’s direction. 
Thus the situation remained until the friends of the project got 
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a ruling from the Supreme Court sustaining their validity, 
whereupon the clerk yielded, taking the steps required of him. 
It will be recalled that the Supreme Court afterwards overruled 
the earlier judgment, holding such bonds were not authorized 
under the Constitution. In 1856 Mr. Cattell was elected to the 
state Senate, of which body he was a member for three years, 
there taking part in enacting the banking laws of the Seventh 
General Assembly, which aimed to protect the people of the 
state from “wildcat currency,” as it was called. That act was 
one of the best banking laws that was ever enacted in any state. 
In 1858 he was elected auditor of state, the first in that office 
to be so designated at the time of election. In that capacity 
it became his duty in the third year of his incumbency to sign 
forty coupons on the bonds authorized for the war and defense 
fund, amounting to $300,000, surely an enormous undertaking. 
These bonds were sold at something of a discount because their 
constitutionality was doubted. But for that situation the auditor 
was not censurable. In 1865 he retired from the auditorship, 
although he had quite strong support for a fourth term in that 
office, the nomination going to another only after several ballots. 
In 1865 he received some votes in the Republican state conven- 
tion for governor when Goyernor Stone was renominated. Again, 
when Colonel Samuel Merrill was nominated, Mr. Cattell had 
some support for the governorship. In 1865 he was again 
elected to the state Senate, in which body he took part in ad- 
justing the situation regarding the railroad land grants. He 
also took part in the movement for beginning the erection of the 
new State House. He was always a highly respected member 
of the legislature. 

Retiring, Mr. Cattell removed to the country where he con- 
ducted farming operations for several years. It was while he 
was thus employed that Governor Sherman selected him for 
the auditorship, and it was a happy choice, if the removal of 
the actual auditor was to be undertaken. 

In 1887 Mr. Cattell was injured in an accident which proved, 
fatal and he passed from earth in that year, most highly re- 
garded. f 

The Nineteenth General Assembly authorized the Executive 
Council to have prepared a compilation of the returns of the 
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federal census of 1880 and comparison of the same with those 
of former enumerations. Secretary of State Hull, who was the 
secretary of the Executive Council, appointed me to make that 
compilation. This I did, hunting up much that had not before 
been put in print, the returns of some earlier censuses haying 
been merely compiled in aggregates. The work was completed 
in 1883 and given to the public, some features being intro- 
duced never before appearing in any document published under 
state authority. 

That compilation was entirely my own, all computations be- 
ing either made or verified by myself. The introduction, in 
which there was a paragraph not written by myself, gave a 
historical sketch of former enumerations, territorial and state. 
Comparisons were made as to healthfulness, mortality, tem- 
perature, and precipitation, with other parts of the country. 
Statistics were also presented in respect to all matters covered 
by the national census as to all the states and territories in 
reference to productions, and live stock of all kinds, and some 
comparisons made showing the superiority of some of our coun- 
ties over others respecting production and other items of inter- 
est. It included a sketch of the legislative acts establishing and 
organizing our counties, with an approach to a genesis of their 
names. An attempt was also made to set forth the townships 
throughout the state, when and how organized, with an alpha- 
betical list of them, and statistics of the towns and villages, in- 
cluding some that had become extinct. 

In the introduction I cited the fact that Congress had made 
provision for aiding states in compensating their enumerators, 
where such enumerations were made by state authority in the 
fifth year of a decade, and I suggested that our state take ad- 
vantage of the offer. This was to pay the state half what it 
had cost the federal government for supervision and enumera- 
tion, and in addition thereto a proportionate rate of advance ac- 
cording to the additional population found in the state by such 
new enumeration. I drafted a bill for that purpose, proposing 
to separate the census work from that of the assessor, believing 
that that officer’s work in his assessing capacity was rather a 
hindrance than otherwise in getting information. The legisla- 


ure did not see fit to take advantage of the nation’s offer to 
help. 
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In 1876 a Mr. Carlton, who had conducted a newspaper at 
Indianola, came to Des Moines and began the publication in the 
east part of the city of a paper which he styled the Des Moines 
News. After some months spent in an unsuccessful effort to 
keep up that publication, he disposed of it to a person who 
gave the paper the name of the Baptist Beacon. Some time aft- 
erward Robert Aiton, now of Washington, D. C., who had been 
mayor of Malvern, Mills County, bought the property and re- 
stored the name of the Des Moines News. In 1880 Lowry 
Goode and another, I think it was Lewelling, then of Mitchell- 
ville, afterward governor of Kansas, bought the property from 
Aiton, and at my suggestion changed the name of the paper to 
that of the Capital, which was published for about three years 
as a weekly. After it had changed hands different times it came 
into the possession of a corporation named the Des Moines 
Capital Company. I became connected with it in 1883 and we 
began the publication of the Daily Capital on September 1, 1883. 

Des Moines had been a busy place that year. The Great 
Western Railroad got in, and a vast amount of building was 
constructed in that year, especially in the east city. On Septem- 
ber 10 there came a frost that played havoc with the corn crop 
and business at once became very dull, little or nothing doing, 
quite in contrast with the “boom” times of the early part of the 
year. The depression continued more or less for two or three 
years. The. liquorites charged the dullness to prohibition. But 
it was quite noticeable that when prohibition under Governor 
Larrabee’s inspiration came to be more rigorously enforced, 
business also looked up more and more. In January, 1884, the 
Capital was disposed of to James H. Duffus, of Malcom, Powe- 
shiek County. In 1889 it became the property of Senator La- 
fayette Young, then of Atlantic. 

In 1886 Auditor Brown had me annotate the revenue laws of 
the state, which I did thoroughly, going through opinions of 
the attorney-general on questions concerning assessment and 
taxation; but as the work was intended for the instruction of 
assessors and tax collectors, care was taken not to cite opinions 
that would convey to such officers the notion that the duties re- 
quired of them were merely directory, and that what omissions 
might happen to them in the discharge of their duties were not 
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for them to consider, their whole duty being to follow the law 
and the instructions. 

I was clerk of the Judiciary Committee in the Senate of the 
Twenty-first General Assembly. The bill for revising the law 
regarding state printing and binding that was passed by the 
Twenty-second General Assembly was originally drafted by my- 
self. It was spoken of by journalists as a new code for state 
printing and binding. The bill was considerably altered in its 
passage through the legislature, but it was substantially en- 
grafted into the Code of 1897. 

The secretary of the Senate in 1890 asked me what I would 
charge for getting up the index of his journal. I told him that 
to get up such an index as that work should have was worth 
$100. He said he would not give over $25 for the job. I was 
so anxious to have a new style of index in our legislative jour- 
nals, and fearing that the secretary would let somebody have 
it who would not make any improvement in indexing over what 
our journals had been from the beginning, and of which most 
other states have compilations of the same kind, that I under- 
took the work. It was a new thing in Iowa, or anywhere else, 
so far as I knew. I began the journal with a preface like that 
I had gotten into the book of the statutes of the state twenty 
years before, giving a list of the senators at that session. I 
also inserted at the beginning of the book a complete history of 
the bills that were introduced in the Senate, or that came there 
from the House, telling what became of them, indicating all the 
phases of the passage through the Senate. In the index at the 
end of the book appeared the names of the senators, telling of 
motions they made, and other actions in which they took part, 
giving the numbers of the pages on which appeared the bills they 
introduced. That form of index obtains to this day, except that 
opposite the names of the individual senators appear the num- 
bers of the bills they introduced, which is an improvement on 
the index of 1890. Otherwise, the indexes of the journals of the 
two houses are now made on the model of what was introduced 
then. 

I also suggested that memorial pages be given for resolutions 
regarding former members of the General Assembly, instead of 
scattering them through the journals. That has been generally 
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followed. Towa legislatures have adopted quite a different 
practice from other legislatures and from Congress in respect 
to memorializing departed legislators. The usual custom in that 
respect is to memorialize only the members of the body in the 
current session. The practice here is to pass resolutions and. 
have addresses concerning members of former legislatures pass- 
ing away during the interval since the preceding general assem- 
bly adjourned. 

In respect to that index of 1890, I have been told that the 
secretary whose index I thus prepared boasted of how he had. 
made an improvement in respect to indexing, but I never heard 
that he told how little it had cost him of either time or money. 

The Twenty-fourth General Assembly provided for the ap- 
pointment of a commission to revise the revenue laws and sub- 
mit the same to the next general assembly. I was appointed 
secretary of that commission. The commission worked faith- 
fully on the measure submitted to it. One recommendation . 
made by them was something believed to be new. That is, 
that there be three assessors for each assessment district, each 
of whom should himself make an estimate of the value of each 
piece of realty separately from his associates, and when they 
got through such valuation individually they should come to- 
gether and make valuations based on their individual estimates 
of the same. Such valuation was to be made once in four years 
and improvements in the interim were to be estimated in the 
same manner. This commission recommended levying an in- 
heritance tax. I drafted the report of the commission. I was 
clerk of the Ways and Means Committee of the Senate of the 
Twenty-fifth General Assembly which had that commission’s 
work before it, when it was duly considered and amendments 
suggested but nothing was then done, the proposed mulct law 
taking up most of the time of that body. 

During these years I was a contributor to the Daily Captial, 
continuing thereat until I was told by Captain Hull that Gover- 
nor Drake was considering me for his secretary. Soon after- 
ward Mr. Richard Clarkson sent word to me to call upon him. 
Then he told me Governor Drake had been thinking of me for 
his secretary, the Governor elect saying that Governor Gear had 
spoken of me. Clarkson strongly supported me for the position. 
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At his suggestion I called upon the Governor elect and had a 
friendly chat with him. A few days afterward it occurred to 
me that I might send Governor Drake the names of men with 
whom I had been associated in public life, a list of whom I sent 
him. At the time of General Wright’s funeral in December, 
1895, Governor Carpenter told me that Drake had written him 
regarding me, and George W. Bemis, who was treasurer of state 
while I was secretary under Governors Kirkwood, Newbold, 
and Gear, told me of getting a similar letter from the Governor 
elect and that when he, Bemis, told Drake that Governor Kirk- 
wood had said to him that “William makes a pretty good gover- 
nor,’ General Drake was relieved of much concern in the mat- 
ter. When Governor Drake came on to be inaugurated I called 
upon him, when he said, “I have written to all those men you 
named and every one of them gave me a better opinion of you 
than you did of yourself,’ and I had not written to one of them. 
I at once entered upon assisting him in the preparation for his 
inauguration. He submitted to me his inaugural, and he ac- 
cepted a few suggestions I made in the document. Going into 
the office I had the pleasure of having with me, as pardon secre- 
tary, Mr. William S. Richards, who had been Governor Jack- 
son’s private secretary, and a very efficient officer. That gentle- 
man passed from earth a few years ago. 

Governor Drake had put upon him the question of responsi- 
bility for convening the General Assembly in special session for 
considering the code prepared by a commission provided for by 
the legislature of 1894. When he saw the difficulty of passing 
upon a new code of laws at a regular session of the legislature, he 
let the members of the Twenty-sixth General Assembly under- 
stand that he would take the responsibility of convening that 
body during the coming winter. There happened to come other 
necessity for such special session. Two or three of the state’s 
public buildings had been seriously damaged by storms, and 
there was not enough of the emergency fund left in the treas- 
ury to remedy the mischief done. In summoning that body to- 
gether he spoke of the dilemma the state officials and the state 
treasury were in, and how the members of the Executive Coun- 


cil undertook to pledge themselyes for sufficient funds to make 
the needed repairs. 


. 
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A veto by Governor Drake might be referred to because of 
the measure being held to be only special legislation, such as the 
Constitution forbids. The bill was one that authorized a city 
with a population of a limited amount under the census of 1890 
to adopt certain regulations. The objection to the bill was found 
in the fact that it could only apply to one city, precisely as if 
the city was named in the bill. The Supreme Court had passed 
upon the act enlarging the city of Des Moines, enacted in 1890, 
in which it held that as it could only apply to the city of Des 
Moines, it would therefore be under the ban against special leg- 
islation; but the court then held that the act of 1890 had gone 
into effect so thoroughly, and the city had conducted its busi- 
ness thereunder for so long a period of time, that only mischief 
would follow setting aside the act. This bill that came down for 
Governor Drake’s action, nothing being yet done under the same, 
the Governor consulted Attorney-General Remley, and got from 
him the opinion that the bill was objectionable on constitutional 
grounds, under the ruling of the Supreme Court in the Des 
Moines enlargement case. The Governor accordingly returned 
the bill to the legislature. In his message, however, he sug- 
gested that a slight change in the phraseology of the bill would 
make it come within the constitutional requirement that laws be 
of uniform operation under like circumstances. 

Governor Drake became of the opinion that he as governor 
had no authority to pass upon resolutions adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, the Constitution authorizing him to pass upon 
all bills providing for laws, but that instrument made no refer- 
ence to resolutions passed by the legislative body. The con- 
trary practice had prevailed from the first, coming down from 
territorial days, when the practice in Congress was followed. 
That body must send everything that requires the consent of both 
houses, except for adjournment, to the president, there being two 
sections of the federal Constitution that separately require bills 
and resolutions to be submitted to the president. Our Constitu- 
tion requires all bills to have an enacting clause, which is set 
out in the fundamental law. No such provision appears in the 
federal Constitution. After he had signed a few resolutions 
that came down to him, the Governor stated that he would not 
sign any more, holding that such resolutions were of as much 
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validity when they reached the executive office as they ever 
would be. 

While the new code was under consideration, one of the chap- 
ters was found to have contradictory provisions in it. One 
section amended the former law by reducing the number of mem- 
bers of the Pharmacy Board from five to three, but another 
section provided that the governor should appoint a commissioner 
of pharmacy in every year to serve for five years. The Govy- 
ernor might have returned the bill vetoed, but as he had no ob- 
jections to either of the provisions, he determined to have the 
two houses pass a concurrent resolution asking the return of the 
bill. Were the sections parts of acts passed at different times, 
the one of the later date would of course govern, but the bill now 
before the Governor was not susceptible of interpretation like 
those so passed. 


THE LICENSE LAW OUTLAWED 


The Supreme Court has decided the license law of the last 
session unconstitutional. They base this decision on the ground 
that the taking effect of a general law cannot be made to depend 
upon a vote of the people; that all general laws must be uniform 
in their application and operation; and that the repeal of a gen- 
eral law cannot be made contingent upon a popular vote. These, 
if we recollect aright, are the points upon which the law is an- 
nulled. It now remains for the legislature to say whether the 
license law shall be substituted for the prohibitory law; or the 
latter be amended and suffered to stand as the law of the state. 
Let us have no dead statutes in the Code. Give them vitality or 
obliterate them. The State Temperance Convention, which is to 
assemble in this place in a short time, will probably memorialize 
the legislature on the subject. Our own conviction is that a ju- 
dicious license law should be substituted for the prohibitory law, 
unless our courts will see that the latter is more effectually en- 
forced.—The Iowa Citizen, Des Moines, January 30, 1858. (In 


the newspaper collection of the Historical, Memorial and Art 
Department of Iowa.) 
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THE PALMETTO FLAG? 


Monticello, Iowa, April 2, 1910. 
The Curator of the Iowa Historical Society, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Dear Sir: 

I have in my possession a Confederate flag which was captured by the 
soldiers of the Thirty-first Iowa, Company H, at Columbia, South Caro- 
lina, February 17, 1865. My father, the late Major S. S. Farwell, was at 
that time captain of Company H and the flag was given into his keeping. 
It has always remained in the family and treasured by him as his most 
valuable and worthy souvenir of the war. Since his death it has seemed 
to us, his children, that such a relic would be safer in some institution 
especially designed for the preserving of articles of historic interest and 
value, and my object in writing you is to know whether the Historical 
Society would care to have it and upon what terms.. : 

The flag is about 12x16 feet in size, is of dark blue bunting on which 
is sewed a white palmetto tree and the half-moon. It is of the same de- 
sign as the flag which supplanted the Stars and Stripes on Fort Sumter 
in 1861. When the Union soldiers entered Columbia, South Carolina, on 
February 17, 1865, this flag was floating from the State House which 
had been occupied by the Rebels as headquarters. The men of my 
father’s company were the first to reach the building and tore down the 
flag and were about to destroy it when my father came up and asked 
it as a souvenir. ‘To the best of our knowledge it is the only one now in 
the North. There was a similar one in the museum at Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, but was burned some years ago. 

Pardon my taking so much of your time but I wanted you to know 
just what the flag is and what it represents. If it can be properly 
placed and cared for by the Historical Society I would like to know 
whether we must surrender all rights to it, ete. 


Respectfully yours, 
Mary F. Carpenter. 


Historical Department of Iowa, 
Des Moines, April 5, 1910. 
Mrs. Mary F. Carpenter, Monticello, Iowa. 
Dear Mrs. Carpenter: 
I am very sure your opinion that this institution is the best repository 
for the very interesting Rebel flag is correct. You have given a splendid 
historical account of it, and I should be glad to have you forward it at 


1The correspondence and data set out is intended to account for the possession 
by the state of Iowa of a large banner known as the ‘Palmetto flag’ and to aid 
any concerned for or against its retention to all the considerations on the sub- 


ject.—Editor. 
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once, permitting me to give the public press the account you have writ- 
ten me. 

Is there any other memento of your father’s service besides this in 
existence—personal letters, documents, pamphlets, ete., which if pre- 
served here would tend to perpetuate his splendid memory? Be free to 
write me concerning these as you have concerning the flag. 

Sincerely yours, 
EK. R. Harrian, Curator. 


Monticello, Iowa, April 15, 1910. 


Mr. E. R. Harlan, Des Moines, Iowa. 
My dear Mr. Harlan: 

Thank you very much for your appreciative letter regarding the 
Palmetto flag. I wish to say that you did not reply to my questions in 
regard to the transfer of the flag to your keeping. I am quite desirous 
of knowing whether by placing the flag in the Historical Department we 
would relinquish all rights to it, or if at some future time it became de- 
sirable to remove it we would have the privilege. 

* * * * * * * * * 

I have a very fine collection of letters written during the Civil War 
by my father which may be placed in the Historical Department some 
time. I wish to retain them during my lifetime. They are valuable as 
giving the experiences of an Iowa man during some of the most notable 
campaigns of the war. ; 

Sincerely yours, 
Mary F. Carpenter. 


Historical Department of Towa, 
Des Moines, April 20, 1910. 
Mrs. H. M. Carpenter, Monticello, Towa. 
My dear Mrs, Carpenter: 

Without inspecting the flag and determining the probable treatment 
it would require to be suitably preserved and displayed, it would be dif- 
ficult to specify any terms not an absolute gift to the state. The print- 
ing of labels, provision of mounting and case equipment often runs into 
many dollars. This and other considerations support my zeal for having 
such things become the absolute property of the state, and takes nothing 
from my desire to do the highest honor to you and to your father, as 
well as to those who participated in its capture and to all concerned. 
However, I enclose copies of a blank gift memorandum. One with its - 
duplicate is in part filled out, and bears conditions usually made for a 
loan. If they are not satisfactory, kindly fill out the other blank and 
send to me. I wish to comply with any reasonable terms that will re- 
sult in the acquisition of the flag, and the other objects, especially the 
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letters, but I feel sure if you were here and could see the way we treat 
them you would agree with me that an absolute gift is best for all con- 
cerned. 
Sincerely yours, 
EK. R. Hartan, Curator. 

Monticello, Iowa, May 5, 1910. 
Mr. E. R. Harlan, Curator, Des Moines. 
My dear Mr. Harlan: 

I am returning the gift memorandum you enclosed in your last letter. 
I have made the correction of captain for chaplain, also inserted “ten” 
in the blank left for time and signed same. My father raised and 
equipped Company H of the Thirty-first Iowa almost by his own efforts 
and was elected captain of the company when they were formally organ- 
ized. I will prepare a brief history of the taking of the flag and send 
you. I have written to the only man I know that is living that partici- 
pated to give me his recollections of the capture and the names of those 
present. I will also send a signed statement made by my father some 
ycars ago when the flag was publicly exhibited in Denver at a G. A. R. 
encampment. 

I will not send the flag until after Memorial Day, as it is the wish of 
the post here and others that it should be displayed once more in our 
community. 

Hoping this meets with your approval I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Mary Farwert Carrrenter. 
Historical Department of Iowa, 
Des Moines, May 7, 1910. 
Mrs. H. M. Carpenter, Monticello, Iowa. 
My dear Mrs. Carpenter: 

I believe your correction of my memorandum is in every respect the 
best. If I had anything to suggest, it would be that you forward the 
original to me and that I return to you the duplicate. The paper on 
which the original is made is a firmer and more durable kind, and will 
probably be here when many generations have passed, whereas the dupli- 
cate may disintegrate sooner.- I like your suggestion of the account of 
the capture of the flag by the one survivor of whom you know. ‘The 
signed statement of your father will be a precious thing indeed to have 
here. If possible, let me have a good photograph of him also. 


Sincerely yours, 
EK. R. Harwan, Curator. 


Monticello, Iowa, June 15, 1910. 


Mr. Edgar R. Harlan, Des Moines, Iowa. 


My dear Mr. Harlan: 
I am sending you today by Wells, Fargo Express the Palmetto flag. 
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I have not been able to get any more authentic facts in regard to its 
capture or those who participated. The men are now old and Sos very 
trustworthy when one tries to pin them down to statement of actual 
occurrences. I am sending by my husband, Mr. H. M. Carpenter, who 
is attending the bankers’ convention this week, the signed statement of 
my father in regard to the flag and the original gift certificate. I think 
this with what I have already written you covers the history of the flag 
sufficiently. 
Sincerely yours, 
Mary F. Carpenvrer. 


August 12,°1910. 
MEMORANDUM 
The Historical Department recently received from Mrs. Mary Farwell 
Carpenter, daughter of the late Capt. S. S. Farwell, of Company H, 
Thirty-first Iowa Infantry, a trophy which is scarcely equalled by any- 
thing brought from the South during the Civil War. Captain Farwell 
states in a memorandum, signed, that the flag was captured by the 
Thirty-first Iowa Infantry, at Columbia, South Carolina, February 17, 
1865; that it was a flag raised in rebellion against the Union in 1869, and 
retained in use until the adoption of the well known flag, the Stars and 
Bars. This particular flag was planted on the State House at Columbia, 
and the Thirty-first Infantry, which led the advance on the morning of 
the 17th, captured and removed it. It was about to be destroyed, when 
Captain Farwell received it from Oliver Welch, Private in Company H, 
and it remained in the possession of Captain Farwell until his death. 
It is of regular flag bunting of blue, with the palmetto tree and the 
crescent of white cotton stuff, sewed on. 


Paris, October 9, 1919. 
Y. M. C. A., Treasury Dept., No. 12 Rue @Aguesseau, 
My dear Mrs. Carpenter: 

A letter from Mr, Farwell suggests that I write you regarding the 
Palmetto flag. First, allow me to express my deep appreciation for the 
interest you, Mrs. Templeton and your brother have shown in this mat- 
ter. Should you succeed in having the flag returned to Columbia you 
will make my people very happy and they too will always have a deep 
appreciation for your actions. To have the flag returned through my 
hands would mean a great deal to me, and should this be accomplished I 
would indeed be a proud and happy man. Following your suggestion 
given in Mr, Farwell’s letter I have requested the Daughters of the Con- 
federacy of my city to make formal application to the Iowa State His- 
torical Society for the return of the flag, and if granted the flag to be de- 
livered to you, all of which I believe is in accordance with your wishes, 


This application will come direct to me and I will forward it to you to 
be presented to the society, 
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Your brother and myself became very close friends and this friend- 
ship carried me through many dark and trying days in my work. One 
of the great things about this work over here has been the opportunity 
of meeting and knowing men from all parts of the United States, and I 
have learned to appreciate as never before that we all are simply one big 
people living under one flag. Mr. Farwell said that you and Mrs. 'Tem- 
pleton had expressed a wish to have a map of Paris showing the location 
of the principal buildings in this city. I am therefore enclosing two, one 
for each of you, and I trust they are what you want. 

In closing I wish to express to you all my heartfelt thanks for hay- 
ing agreed that the Palmetto flag should be returned to its old home. 

With kind personal regards, I am yours sincerely, 

Kucene C. Carucart. 


Paris, November 18, 1919. 
My dear Mrs. Carpenter: 

Following up the suggestion made to me by your brother in a letter 
received some time ago, which suggestion was made I believe in accord- 
ance with your wishes, I am herewith enclosing a formal application 
from the Columbia Chapter of the Daughters of the Confederacy ad- 
dressed to the Ohio State Historical ‘Society requesting the return of 
the Palmetto flag. This application has just been received from Colum- 
bia. I am forwarding the same to you promptly. I sincerely hope the 
application will serve the purpose for which it is desired. 

My time over here is drawing to a close... I expect to sail December 6. 
I will remain in New York two or three days, then join my dear family 
in Columbia. My home address is No. 7 Gibbes Court, Columbia, S. C. 
May I request that you send me a copy of your father’s account of the 
capture of the flag, also the account by the soldiers who were with him. 
I hope I am not asking too much, but I am so deeply interested in this 
matter. I was delighted in receiving another letter from your brother 
a few days ago. I have certainly missed him, for I saw a good deal of 
him when he was over here and his friendship meant so much to me. 


With kindest regards, I am sincerely, 
KEucGene C. Carucarr. 


No. 7 Gibbs Court, Columbia, S. C., February 1, 1920. 


Mrs. Henry M. Carpenter, Monticello, Iowa. 


My dear Mrs. Carpenter: 
I respectfully beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of Janu- 


ary 23, returning application of the Wade Hampton Chapter, U. D. C., 
for the reason that it was incorrectly made out. I first beg to apologize 
for the delay in answering your letter, but a two week’s business trip 
north delayed my doing so. The application referred to has been cor- 
rected and is herewith enclosed. You will note that the same applica- 
tion has been used. This was done owing to the many signatures on the 
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application, making it rather difficult to secure a new one with all signa- 
tures just at this time. I cannot understand how the error was made, 
for the reason that my letter of instructions expressly stated that the 
application should be addressed to the State Historical Department. I 
trust now that the paper is in shape to be presented, and that you will 
be successful in seeing that the flag is returned to its old home. 

I returned to the States two or three days before Christmas and of 
course was delighted to be back with my family once again. My ex- 
perience in France was wonderful, and of course since things worked 
out so well I do not regret at all having gone over. 

I received a letter from your brother some days ago which I have not 
yet answered, but will do so shortly. Please give him my kindest re- 
gards when you write. 

With best wishes and kindest regards, yours very truly, 


E. C. Carucart. 


The Iowa State Historical Department, Des Moines, Iowa: 

Having learned that the Palmetto flag which was captured from the 
South Carolina State Capital by General Sherman’s soldiers is in posses- 
sion of your society, we, the members of the Wade Hampton Chapter, 
United Daughters of the Confederacy, Columbia, S. C., earnestly request 
the return of the flag to the state of South Carolina. 

A confident hope that this request will be granted is based upon the 
information recently received by this chapter that the family of the 
officer who captured the flag, Major Farwell, is sincerely desirous of see- 
ing it restored to this state, the Farwell heirs having, we are informed, 
presented the trophy to the Iowa State Historical Society. 

We, therefore, pray your society to turn the flag over to Mrs. Henry 
M. Carpenter of Monticello, Iowa, a daughter of Major Farwell, who 
will see that it reaches Columbia through the proper channels. ; 


Execurive Boarv or Wave Hamp- 
Tron Cuapter, U. D. C. 
Autce M. Earve, 
Maryina L. Warrna, 
Auice T. Buncn, - 
Orricers ovr Wane Hampron 
Cuaprer, U. D.C. 
Sopute S. Swrnvewn, Pres. 
Mrs. J. C. Bruron, Vice-Pres, 
Mrs. Frev Hrnxs, Ree. Sec. 
Luta P. Howr, Treas. 
Mrs. Waurer G. Witson, Cor. Sec. 
Mrs. J. P. Hoyt, Historian. 
Carotine D, Girarveav, Registrar, 
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Monticello, Iowa, February 9, 1920. 
Mr. Edgar R. Harlan, Curator, Des Moines, Iowa. 
My dear Mr. Harlan: 

Ten years ago this coming spring, in April, 1910, we had some cor- 
respondence which led to my sending you as a gift to the Iowa Historical 
Department a Palmetto flag which had been captured at Columbia, S. C., 
by the Thirty-first Iowa, Company H, of which my father, Major S. S. 
Farwell, was at that time captain. The flag had always been in my 
father’s possession and was greatly treasured by him, but on his death 
the family realized that it had a unique historical value that would be 
more and more appreciated as time went on, and as it was difficult to 
care for, decided to ask the Iowa Historical Society to give it a place 
among its war relics. 

There was some publicity given the matter at the time and it in some 
way came to the attention of the Wade Hampton Chapter of the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy at Columbia. They wrote me asking to 
have the flag returned to them, but it had already been sent to you and 
the gift certificate signed, and I wrote them the flag was where it would 
always be well cared for, and the matter dropped. Now in 1918 my old- 
est brother went over to France as a Y. M. C. A. man and was assigned 
to the Treasury Department in Paris and had as a desk mate a man 
named EK. C. Cathcart of Columbia, S. C. They became very warm 
friends and during their intercourse the story of the Palmetto flag came 
out. Mr. Cathcart was very much interested and importuned my brother 
to do all he could to help restore it to its birthplace. My brother re- 
ferred him to me, as I was the one who had the affair in charge. I sug- 
gested that the Wade Hampton Chapter make a formal request to the 
Iowa Historical Society for the flag and they have done so. I am en- 
closing the correspondence of Mr. Cathcart in regard to the matter, also 
the petition of the Wade Hampton Chapter. 

* Now I know I have no right whatever to ask you to do this, and I 
do not know whether you have any authority to decide the matter, but I 
thought I would write you the whole story so you can judge if you may. 
Personally I and all my father’s family are strongly in favor of return- 
ing the flag. Our government ordered the return of the captured battle 
flags many years ago, and at the time of making the gift to the Historical 
Department I was advised by the War Department that there was no 
museum or other place where it could be deposited as a gift to the goy- 
ernment, and that it should be returned to the state of South Carolina 
if given to the government. So I sincerely hope you may see your way 
clear to grant this request and that I may have the pleasure of return- 
ing the flag to Columbia, S. C. Of course any expense that might be in- 
curred I would expect to meet. 


Very truly yours, 
Mary Farweitit Carpenter. 
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Monticello, Iowa, March 8, 1920. 


Mr. Edgar R. Harlan, Curator. 
Dear Sir: 

A month or six weeks ago I wrote you concerning the release of the 
Palmetto flag donated to the Iowa Historical Department in 1910 by the 
heirs of the Farwell estate, the object being to return the flag to Colum- 
bia, S. C., where it originated. I have received no reply or acknowledge- 
ment of this letter, which also contained a petition from the Daughters 
of the Confederacy at Columbia and letters from E. C. Cathcart, a 
banker at that place. 

I put a return on the envelope, but did not register it, and cannot 
think why a brief reply at least should not have been sent. I have 
thought Mr. Harlan may have been away sojourning in milder climes, 
but some one should be in charge. May I expect at least a brief reply? 

. Truly yours, 
Mrs. H. M. Carpenter. 


Historical Department of Iowa. 
Des Moines, April 6, 1920. 
My dear Mrs. Carpenter: 

I am arranging to be in your section of the state one day this week 
and will come to see you concerning the Palmetto flag. I confess this 
is the most difficult of any situation I have ever had confront me be- 
cause it is tampering with the affairs of other persons and other days. 
It is dealing with the conditions of colonial and state sovereignty, a sub- 
ject of universal interest, and not only of our own state or of our sister 
states, but of our own time, and of all time. 

Another indispensable thing will be a showing as to the circumstances 
that shall in future surround the banner, That is to say, will it be in a 
fireproof building whose records and materials are as safe as our own, 
and will the building and administration belong to a public or a private 
corporation? Will it belong to a city, county or state, or will it belong 
to a patriotic or other private corporation? 

When I see you I shall ask your aid upon these points. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. R. Haran, Curator. 


Monticello, Iowa, August 4, 1920, 
Mr. BE. R. Harlan, State Historical Department. 
My dear Mr. Harlan: 

When in Des Moines the last of June my husband and T had a talk 
with you relative to the matter of returning the Palmetto flag to the 
state of South Carolina. In the conversation you outlined the course of 
procedure and said you would first wish to ascertain whether the state 
of South Carolina was equipped to take as good care of the flag as in 
its present quarters. You made some notes on the subject and promised 
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to write me a letter that I could use in writing to Mr. Cathcart for 
information. 

I have heard nothing further from you and, without seeming im- 
portunate, would remind you of this matter as I would really like to see 
this matter consummated during my lifetime if possible. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mary F. Carpenter. 


Historical Department of Iowa. 
Des Moines, January 13, 1921. 
Mr. H. M. Carpenter, Monticello, Iowa. 
My dear Mr. Carpenter: 

Senator Sheean came to me more than a week ago to take up with 
me on your behalf the matter of obtaining a release for you of the 
Palmetto flag. 

I was in the middle of the responsibility of conducting the National 
Conference on Parks on behalf of Governor Harding and deferred the 
matter through sheer necessity. I enclose herewith a statement, and 
copies, that presents my stand upon the matter. They may be used as 
you desire. 

Sincerely yours, 
K. R. Hartan, Curator. 

P. S. On conferring with Senator Sheean he suggests very properly 
that the way to go about this matter is to have an act or a resolution in- 
troduced in the legislature. I shall be very glad to confer and advise 
as to this, but I do not wish to prepare or to propose it. 


Statement with respect to the custody and title to a certain war trophy 
in the possession of the Historical Department of Iowa. 

On or about the 16th day of April, 1910, there was sent to me, as cura- 
tor of the Historical Department of Iowa, a handmade banner or flag 
of the dimensions of approximately 12x15 feet, and with it a card auto- 
graphed by an officer of Iowa troops, namely, Major S. S. Farwell. The 
words and figures on the card were as follows: 

“PaLMETTO FLAG. 

“Caprurep BY THE 31st Jowa INFANTRY VOLUNTEERS AT COLUMBIA, 
Sourn Carorina, Fresy. 17ru, 1865. 

“Tue Patmerro Frac Was true Frac THar Was Ratsep 1n ReBeiiion 
AGarinst THE Union 1n 1860-1 ann Was Usen Untin roe CoNnrepEeRATE 
Frac Was DesigGNep AND ADOPTED. 

“Tre 3lsr Jowa Lep tHe ApvaANcE THE Mornine or THe 17TH oF 
Fresruary Wuen Cotumsia Was Caprrurep AND Irs Frag Was PLanrep 
ON THE Strate Howse. 

“Tris Hrapauarters Frac Was Pracep 1x My Possesston By OLIver 
We cu, A Private or Company H anp Has Rematnep 1n My Keeprne 


Untit THE Present Date, Marcu 27 rr, 1899. 
S. S. Farwett.” 
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The flag and card were accepted as a gift, in memory of Major Far- 
well and as a commemoration of the troops associated with him and un- 
der his command, and as a token of the esteem of his family both for 
their father and for his soldier associates, subordinates, and friends. 

The flag was at once displayed in a choice place on the walls of the 
Historical Department and has ever since remained one of the important 
features of the material illustrating Iowa service in the Civil War. 


On or about the 9th day of February, 1920, surviving descendants of 
Major Farwell asked that the trophy be returned to them or upon their 
order to the custody of a certain historical or patriotic association of 
persons in the state of South Carolina through whose hands it shall pass 
to the commonwealth itself. 

1. It is my opinion and I so expressed myself, orally, to the daughter 
of Major Farwell that the gift to the state of Iowa was full, complete, 
and final and that my volition ended with the safe-keeping and appro- 
priate display of the flag. 

2. That the General. Assembly and no one else was empowered to 
transfer the title. 

3. That I should ever be ready and willing to set before the General 
Assembly the full and complete facts surrounding the case for its con- 
sideration upon the application of the descendants of Major Farwell for 
the return of the flag. 

4. That I could not indulge in any personal concern either for giving 
up or for retaining the flag, but that I feit I had an official and inherent 
obligation direct to the memory of Major Farwell and his loyal and 
valiant soldier associates and subordinates to see that the sovereign state 
of Iowa in releasing title to this priceless object should take assurance 
that it passed to the sovereign state of South Carolina and not to any 
individual or corporation, and furthermore that the object should be 
so disposed of as to forever remain as secure against fire, vandalism 
and all destructive influences as the state of Iowa affords this and all 
such sacred relies of the heroic era in our history. 


Therefore, I respectfully submit this in redemption of my promise, 
trusting that the General Assembly may entertain the request of the 
descendants of Major Farwell with full and serious concern, unprej- 
udiced and with the knowledge that it would be a precious commission 
to me if I were directed to investigate and pass upon the conditions 
precedent, I have above recommended, and if, or when conditions are 
complied with that I deliver to the descendants of Major Farwell the 
flag itself and a tender by the state of Iowa of a public function in the 
Historical Department where the ceremony of delivery and acceptance 
might be participated in by the family of Major Farwell and the prop- 
erly accredited functionaries of the states of Towa and South Carolina. 


Respectfully submitted, : 
E. R. Haran, Curator. 
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Historical Department of Iowa, 
Des Moines, March 11, 1925. 
Hon. John Fletcher, Attorney General’s Office, State House. 
Dear Mr. Fletcher: 

I enclose file relating to Palmetto flag. Also copy of our ANNALS oF 
Iowa with my sentiments at page 149. If the trophy should be returned, 
why keep others captured by our troops in ’61-’64, 1898, or the World 
War? 

Sincerely, 
EK. R. Harnan, Curator, 


State of Iowa, Department of Justice, 
Des Moines, March 12, 1925. 
Mr. Edgar R. Harlan, Curator. 
Dear Mr. Harlan: 

I am enclosing herewith file relating to Palmetto flag, also copy of 
our Annas or Iowa. Attached to the same you will find copy of the 
concurrent resolution drawn up today, with reference to the flag. 

Yours very truly, 
Joun Frercuer, Assistant Attorney General. 
Concurrent Resolution No. ........... 

Wuereas, on or about the 16th day of April, 1910, Mrs. Mary Car- 
penter sent to the Historical Department of the state of Iowa a hand- 
made banner or flag, of the dimensions of approximately twelve by tif- 
teen feet (12x15) known as the “Palmetto flag” captured by the sol- 
diers of the Thirty-first Iowa Infantry from the Capitol at Columbia, 
South Carolina, on February 17, 1865, and which was during his life- 
time the property of Major S. S. Farwell, and 

Wuenreas, Mrs. Carpenter respectfully requests that the state of Iowa 
present the Palmetto flag above described to the state of South Carolina 
to be retained and preserved by that state in its Historical Department; 
therefore | 

Be Ir Resotven by the House, the Senate concurring, that the Cura- 
tor of the State Historical Department is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to forward to the state of South Carolina the Palmetto flag pre- 
sented by Mrs. Mary Carpenter to the Historical Department of Iowa 
on the sixteenth day of April, 1910, together with such information as 
he may have with reference to the history of the capture of this flag 
during the War of the Rebellion and its custody and control since that 
time. 

Historical Department of Iowa, 
Des Moines, March 13, 1925. 
Hon Dave Palmer, Washington, Iowa. 
My dear Colonel Palmer: 

Major S. S. Farwell of the Thirty-first was captain of the company 

which captured the great Palmetto flag, or rather seized it from the 
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portico of the unfinished Capitol building at Columbia, South Carolina, 
when that place was taken by Sherman’s men. He autographed a state- 
ment verifying the above fact. After his death Mrs. Carpenter, his 
daughter, presented the flag to me and I entered it among our collec- 
tions. 

During the World War Colonel Farwell’s son, in the Y. M. C. A. 
service in France, formed a fine friendship with one, Mr. Cathcart, from 
South Carolina, who renewed to Mr. Farwell a request that the Palmetto 
flag to be returned to that state. Mrs. Carpenter was here on yesterday 
and in person renewed the request. I responded that it would require 
a resolution of the General Assembly because I did not regard it as my 
own personal property, but that of the people of the state. She very 
kindly and cordially approved my attitude but, nevertheless, said she 
would ask of Representative Grimwood from her county, and Senator 
Rigby who represents her district, and is the son of that Iowa soldier 
who is superintendent of the Vicksburg National Park, that they pre- 
pare, introduce and advocate the resolution. — 

I just can not give up without assurance on your part and the 
part of any other one who, like yourself, can best speak in justice 
whether my duty is to resist that resolution or stand neutrally and let 
it pass. I do not feel warranted lone handed in raising a fuss. I do 
not know any Thirty-first men, or of any organization who can speak 
for that regiment, but surely such possessions as that in my hands ought 
to remain undisturbed except upon the official expression of some one 
surviving which would be in harmony with any expression which would 
have been made, say thirty years ago. 

With the deepest affection to you, my dear Colonel, I am. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. R. Harran, Curator. 


Washington, Iowa, March 16, 1925. 
BK. R. Harlan, Des Moines, Iowa. 
My dear Mr. Harlan: 

Thanks for yours of 13th just received. Am very glad that you are 
so willing to care for our flag. Am glad you mentioned the circum- 
Stance relative to Palmetto flag captured at Columbia, S. C., and as I 
understand it was given to your department for safe keeping. I hap- 
pen to know about it personally. My regiment was the Twenty-fifth 
Jowa and our brigade was made up of Iowa regiments, to-wit: Fourth, 
Ninth, Twenty-fifth, Thirtieth, and Thirty-first. 

Our regiment, the Twenty-fifth, spent the night laying a pontoon 
bridge across Broad River and our brigade crossed on that pontoon, 
the Thirty-first in the lead, Colonel Stone of our regiment commanding 
the brigade, our regiment in rear. We marched on the wagon road di- 
rect into Columbia. The commander of Thirty-first detailed an officer 
and a few men and sent them with a flag to put up on the State 
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House and there they found this Palmetto flag, and kept it of course. 
It is our flag, we expect to keep it. 

If they could, they would have killed the last one of us. The facts 
are we “licked them to a frazzle” and now they want their “Rebel” flags 
back for “keep sakes.” Certainly our General Assembly would not 
think of passing a resolution ordering such a thing. That Palmetto 
flag belongs to the Thirty-first Iowa and it is kept in your department 
for safe keeping and as a “relic.” Call Risley’s and Chase’s attention. 
We must not let the General Assembly make a mistake like that. The 
fact. is our General Assembly has’ no business with it at all. 

Thanking you and with personal regards, I am, 

Yours, 
Dave Pater. 


Historical Department of Iowa, 
Des Moines, April 8, 1925. 

Mrs. Mary Carpenter, Monticello, Iowa. 

My. dear Mrs. Carpenter: 

In anticipation of the passage of concurrent resolution of the Forty- 
first General Assembly respecting the Palmetto flag, I have taken the 
liberty of assembling the correspondence with respect thereto to pub- 
lish in the Anwats as a matter of record. 

May I express my profound admiration for the motive which in- 
duced you to assemble your father’s materials and bind them in the 
way you have done. Although Major Farwell was an eminent citizen ° 
and a valiant soldier, the evidence of these honorable attainments else- 
where than in this beautiful book, is so scattered that it makes of the 
book a treasure beyond price and a monument in itself the equal of 
anything of its sort I have ever seen. I am reading the book page by 
page in my quieter hours and am inspired beyond any prior experience 
to an appreciation of the Civil War, of the participation of Iowa men 
therein, and of the brigade, regiment and company in which your father 
so distinguished himself. 

I am led to the conclusion that if our Carolina friends esteem the 
flag as highly as you feel and will respect it and respect its last sixty 
years of history, they would, next to your own state, be proper to con- 
sider as the custodians of this wonderful book, if the descendants of 
Major Farwell should ever consider allowing it to pass from their 
hands. 

This whole affair has been a classic of experience in exchange of emo- 
tions with you, with your father and his comrades,. and with your 
friends in South Carolina of the present and the past. I commit the 
book to you by insured parcel post with every good wish and with the 
deepest gratitude for your consideration. 


Sincerely yours, 
EK. R. Harran, Curator. 


PALMETTO FLAG 
Thirty-first Towa 
Columbia, S. C., February 17, 1865, 


Captured by soldiers of the Infantry from the capitol at 
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Letter of Major S. S. Farwell to his home paper from the field. 
Camp Thirty-first Iowa, Near Goldsboro, N. C., March 27, 1865. 

Mr. Booth: We left Beaufort on January 27, destined as we sup- 
posed to make a campaign against Charleston. General Howard in an 
order said we must prepare for a “short and decisive” campaign, but 
our course soon proved to be northwest, and day after day we marched 
farther and farther into the state of South Carolina. At length we 
reached the Branchville and Augusta railroads, and destroyed thirty 
miles of the track with but little opposition from the enemy. Our 
course was still onward and on February 13, the Edisto was reached. 
Here the Rebels resisted our crossing, but were flanked out of their 
positions. In one case four companies of our men, who crossed below 
their breastworks on a raft, frightened away a whole brigade of Rebels 
who had just arrived from Hood’s army. 

At this point Oliver Welch of my company performed a feat well 
worth recording. He was out foraging and while alone he came upon 
four Rebels, all armed and old soldiers. They gave themselves up and 
he marched them two miles to our lines, feeling justly proud of his 
achievement. 

On the 14th we reached a point within ten miles of Columbia. Our 
pickets were scarcely out before they were attacked by the enemy, 
and Lieutenant Rorick of Company G, with three or four others, were 
captured. ‘The next morning the march: was resumed towards Colum- 
bia, the cavalry of the enemy contesting every foot of ground as we ad- 
vanced, 

At Congaree Creek, four miles from the city, we found them posted 
in a strong position and protected by a long line of breastworks, A 
good many men were brought to the rear, wounded, before twelve 
o'clock, and it became evident that it was necessary to flank them out 
in order to save life. Our brigade was sent around to the extreme left, 
with the Fourth Iowa deployed as skirmishers. We saw Generals Sher- 
man, Logan, Howard, and Woods in consultation, and everything 
looked as if some hard work was to be done. Soon the bugle sounded 
“forward” and to the front we went, the Fourth Iowa being in advance, 
plunged into a swamp which the Rebels relied upon to protect their 
flank, and wading in water up to their waists, a distance of 150 yards, 
when, emerging, they found themselves in rear of the Rebels and, open- 
ing fire upon them, the latter quickly retreated, saving the rest of the 
brigade from taking such a cold bath. The Rebs fired the bridge, but 
did not succeed in destroying it before our advance came up, who 
quickly repaired it and we crossed over and took possession of a fine 
range of hills a mile distant, where we camped for the night. 

In the morning it was found that the Rebels had retreated across 
the Congaree River. Our columns were soon in. motion following them 
up, their progress rather accelerated than retarded by the vigorous 
shelling the Rebels gave us from batteries planted across the river. 
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We were soon opposite the town, on high ground, with artillery planted 
so that it could be shelled at our mercy. 

It was one of the finest sights I ever beheld to look from the point 
where we were drawn up in line of battle upon that beautiful but 
doomed city. Columbia is located upon high, swelling ground, and the 
churches, depots, hospitals, arsenal, and splendid private residences 
surrounded with evergreen trees, while above all, the granite State 
House, not yet completed, loomed up the most majestic object in the 
lovely picture, altogether presenting a scene which few towns can rival, 
Some Rebel soldiers were on duty in the streets and a wagon train 
could be seen hurrying away from the town. A few shells from our 
guns accelerated its movements and soon cleared the streets of occu- 
pants but no signs of surrender appeared, and General Sherman did 
not deign to send him a demand for the place to be given up. I can 
conceive of nothing more terrible than our appearance to the citizens of 
Columbia as we stood upon that hill only a mile distant, drawn up in 
line of battle, while the shots from our batteries told them but too 
plainly that they were at our mercy. 

No effort was made to place a pontoon bridge across the river op- 
posite the city, on account of its extreme width, and towards evening 
we moved up the stream above the point where the Saluda and Broad 
rivers form the Congaree. On the road we passed Camp Sorghum 
where the Rebels confined for a considerable length of time 1,600 Union 
officers. They had been confined without shelter and, to protect them- 
selves from storms and cold, had burrowed in the earth, covering the 
holes with branches and trees and throwing dirt on top. The stakes 
which marked out the dead line to step beyond which was certain death, 
were still standing, and a Negro pointed out to us the graves of eight 
officers who had been shot because they had, without thinking, approached 
this line with no intention of crossing it or disobeying the regulations of 
the camp. The threats of the men, as they beheld this scene of suffer- 
ing, cruelty, and murder, were not loud but deep. The fate of Colum- 
bia was sealed. 

We crossed the Saluda River at sundown and reached the bank of 
Broad River which still intervened between us and Columbia after 
dark. About ten o'clock the pontoon train arrived upon the spot selected 
for throwing across the bridge. The current was swift and the river 
wild [wide], so that without the presence of the enemy the task of 
bridging the stream was a difficult one. After repeated attempts, a 
rope was stretched from shore to shore and, about two o'clock in the 
morning of the 17th, the first boat load of troops were ready to cross. 
Two boats were lashed together and sixty men placed upon them. T 
was directed by Colonel Stone to accompany them, and as the picket 
fires of the enemy were plainly visible on the opposite bank and a large 
light showed their camp to be close at hand, we were not without some 
apprehensions that we would be met with a warm reception before we 
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would be permitted to land and form a line. The boat glided quietly 
across the stream until within ten feet of the bank where she struck a 
hidden rock and, for a few minutes, could not be moved. They were 
moments of suspense as we were at the mercy of our foes upon the 
shore, but she was soon released from her perilous position and the 
‘party sprang ashore, formed a line of skirmishers, while the Rebs re- 
treated acrcss a mill race in our front without firing a shot. 

Other loads of troops were soon over and in an hour the entire regi- 
ment was across, the men going to work as fast as they arrived throw- 
ing up a breastwork, which rendered the possession of the landing a 
certainty. In an hour after sunrise the entire brigade had crossed and 
formed in order of battle. The order to march was then given, and 
under a sharp fire from the enemy our line was soon advancing and 
driving the Rebels before it. The Thirtieth Iowa was the first to break 
the Rebel line, capturing thirty. The Rebs then fell back to the top 
of a range of hills nearly a quarter of a mile distant. We were then 
ordered to take the top of the hill and then halt. The boys went for- 
ward with a will, and as they got near the top went at a double-quick, 
raising a yell and firing a volley which made the Rebels skedaddle in 
every direction. The day was won and no obstacle intervened to pre- 
vent our march into the city. The line was reformed and it was found 
the regiment had but three wounded—Captain Herring in the groin, L. 
M. McFadden, Company G, in the right arm, and William Gussenger, 
Company A, in the hand. 

The brigade was hardly ready for another advance before the cry 
“The white flag is coming!” was heard, and looking towards the city we 
beheld a carriage approaching, bearing two large white flags. Colonel 
Stone advanced a little way to meet it and an old man alighted and 
announced that he was mayor of the city of Columbia, and that he 
came to surrender a defenceless city of old men, women and children 
into his hands. Colonel Stone accepted the surrender of the place and, 
taking the flag of our regiment, he unfolded it to the breeze on the 
top of the carriage, over the head of the rebellious mayor, then formed 
his brigade, the Thirty-first Iowa in advance, and started to occupy the 
nest egg of the rebellion. As we approached the city we were fired 
upon by a body of men which the mayor claimed did not belong to 
the Confederate Army; be that as it may, it was another instance of 
the striking bad faith of our enemy. Upon entering the city crowds 
of Negroes greeted us with the most extravagant expressions of joy, 
and as we neared the center the scene was one which will never be 
forgotten by those who beheld it. Thousands of the colored race were 
- congregated in the streets through which we marched, all in a perfect 
ecstacy of delight. Some were shouting “Glory! Glory!” “The year of 
jubilee has come!” “We are all free now!” and similar expressions 
greeted us on all sides. One young girl, so white that only an ex- 
perienced eye could detect African blood, seized Colonel Jenkins by the 
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arm saying, “Yesterday I was a slave; today I am free. We are all 
free now.” It seemed as though we were an army of deliverers instead 
of hated conquerors, yet we could plainly see that the men of wealth 
and influence, who first concocted this wicked rebellion, and the haughty, 
defiant secesh women, stood aloof from all these demonstrations and 
viewed us as anything but friends. 

While the scenes above described were being enacted, our old flag 
was unfurled to the breeze on the State House. The soldier is seldom 
enthusiastic, but on this occasion I saw no one who was not crazy with 
delight. To think that the old emblem that had been torn down, de- 
spised, spit upon, and every possible indignity heaped upon it, for four 
long years, was now vindicated and waving in glory and triumph over 
the State House where the first convention met to dissolve the Union, 
was an event so inspiring that we could only wish that every lover of 
the old Stars and Stripes could have witnessed and shared our triumph 
and exaltation. While the excitement was at its highest pitch General 
Sherman entered the city, accompanied by Howard and Logan. Our 
brigade received them with rousing cheers which General Sherman ac- 
knowledged by raising his hat and riding along our line with uncovered 
head. He had never before looked so grand, so noble, so much the 
hero and conqueror, as he did at this moment while ridng in triumph 
through the streets of Columbia. 

Nearly 2,000 Union officers had been confined here within two days of 
the time we entered the city. While moving them from the prison to 
the depot quite a number had managed to escape from the guards and 
secrete themselves. As soon as they found we occupied the town they be- 
gan to come out of their hiding places. Their joy, as they met the boys 
in blue, exceeded anything of the kind we ever before witnessed. It 
mattered not whether they had ever met before, their arms were 
around them at once, and tears would flow from eyes that scarcely ever 
wept before. As they told of the horrible sufferings they had under- 
gone, and the indignities and insults which had been heaped upon them 
by these people, they instilled a hatred into the minds of the soldiers 
against these old Rebels they had never felt before. 

Soon after dark the alarm of fire was given, and the flames could be 
seen springing up in the outskirts of the town. The wind was blowing 
a gale, carrying the flames over the heart of the city and, in less time 
than it takes to write it, the fire had obtained such headway that it was 
impossible to check the conflagration. Two additional brigades were 
called out to assist in checking the fire, and Generals Sherman, Howard, 
and Logan appeared on the streets to inspire the soldiers to the work 
by their presence, but it was of no avail. No human power could save 
the city. The fire raged through a length of nearly a mile and half and 
a width of three-quarters of a mile, burning nearly every church, every 
business house, the old State House itself and hundreds of palatial resi- 
dences. In the morning only smouldering ashes, toppling walls and 
blackened chimneys, told where the beautiful city once had stood, 
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After remaining long enough to destroy what cotton and other prop- 
erty had escaped the fire, we again started on the march, forming the 
rear guard of the army. There is little that occurs on the march that 
can be made interesting to relate. Our march was made very slow and 
tedious by the muddy roads, caused by the heavy rains that were con- 
stantly falling. Mile after mile of corduroy road had to be built each 
day before the wagon train could be moved. Provision and forage for 
the men and animals were obtained in good supply and there was but 
little suffering on account of lack of food. Horses and mules in great 
numbers were captured. Four times the number were brought in as 
were needed to replace those worn out in the teams. A great many 
Negroes came with us from Columbia, and their numbers reached sev- 
eral thousand before we reached Fayetteville. They had a hard time 
of it walking through the rain and mud, clothed in rags and barefoot, 
most of the women carrying babies while a lot of little ones would be 
running by their sides. It makes me sad to think of the fate that must 
befall many of these poor little things before they can be placed in a 
position where they can help themselves. There is no more worthy 
object of charity than is now presented by these poor freed people. 

We met with no further opposition until the army reached Cheraw. 
Here the Seventeenth Corps, being in advance, soon drove them from 
their works and occupied the town. The enemy had made this a store- 
house for powder, etc., taken from Charleston, and in destroying this 
an explosion occurred which killed and wounded quite a number of men. 
Ira Dodge of my company was run over by a frightened team and very 
Severely injured. As soon as the crossing of the Great Peedee could be 
effected we were again on the road, and on March 11 reached Fay- 
etteville, N. C., a place of great importance to the Rebels, but which 
they had deemed prudent to evacuate. The old United States Arsenal 
was at this point, and had cost the government a million of dollars. It 
contained the best of machinery for manufacturing muskets, ammuni- 
tion, etc., and was invaluable. It had to be destroyed, however, the walls 
battered down, and Sherman left it a mass of ruins. Here we had an 
opportunity to send away’ the sick and wounded and a few letters but 
did not receive any in return. : 

Our course was forward again through rain and mud, but we en- 
countered no serious opposition from the enemy until the 19th, when 
they made a heavy assault upon the Fourteenth Corps. We could hear 
the fighting going on all day, but our corps continued its march towards 
Goldsbero until we passed the point where the fighting was going on, 
and camped. The next morning we marched back upon a road parallel 
to the one on which we had been traveling, and nearly due west. Our 
advance had not gone more than three miles before they came upon the 
enemy and drove him rapidly three miles, when the Rebels were found 
behind works. A sharp skirmish fight ensued in the afternoon, our 
brigade being engaged and the Twenty-fifth Iowa losing twenty-four 
killed and wounded. The different corps were concentrated as rapidly 
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as possible, and soon a line of battle several miles in length was formed, 
and every facility given General Joe Johnston to “fight it, out on that 
line.” During the night heavy works were thrown up, and the next day 
the enemy were driven out of their skirmish pits preparatory to a gen- 
eral charge when everything should be ready. The Rebels made des- 
perate attempts to retake their skirmish pits, but never more than par- 
tially succeeded. Our regiment lost five wounded during the day. At 
night the Thirty-first was sent forward as advance pickets, covering the 
_ front of the entire brigade, and the duties we had to perform in the 
darkness and rain reminded us of night scenes we had passed through 
at Chickasaw Bayou, Arkansas Post, and Lookout Mountain. We were 
within a hundred yards of the Rebel main line of works, and our duty 
was to watch and resist any attempt they might make to retake the 
works they had lost during the day. They did not make the attempt, 
however, and before daylight it looked probable that they were evacuat- 
ing and moving off. A skirmish party was immediately sent forward 
and our regiment was the first to occupy their works. We followed 
them a short distance and then returned to camp, where the following 
communication was read to us from General Sherman: 

“The General commanding announces to this army that yesterday it 
beat, on his chosen ground, the concentrated armies of our enemy, who 
has fled in disorder, leaving his dead, wounded and prisoners in our 
hands and burning the bridges in his retreat. 

“On the same day Major-General Schofield, from Newberne, entered 
and occupied Goldsboro, and Major-General Terry, from Wilmington, 
secured Cox Bridge Crossing and laid a pontoon bridge across the Neuse 
River, so that our campaign has resulted in a glorious success after a 
march of a most extraordinary character, near 590 miles over swamps 
and rivers deemed impassable to others, at the most inclement season of 
the year, and drawing our supplies from a poor and wasted country. 

“I thank the army and assure it that our government and people honor 
them for this new display of the physical and moral qualities which re- 
flect honor upon the whole nation. 

“You shall have rest and all the supplies that can be brought from the 
rich granaries and storehouses of our magnificent country, before em- 
barking on new and untried dangers.” 

Could you have seen the boys as they crowded around listening to the 
words of their chief, many of them barefooted, with their feet chapped 
and swollen, their clothes all ragged and torn from the long march 
through the swamps and brush, you would not have wondered at the 
shouts of satisfaction with which the last sentences were received, But 
we are all right now, and the memories of this campaign, of the day we 
entered Columbia in particular, will ever be among the brightest recollee- 
tions of our army life. 


S. S. Farwe tt. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM H. FLEMING 


In assembling and organizing materials upon Iowa history we 
have from the beginning inclined toward the personal or in- 
dividual rather more particularly than the institutional phases, 
and thus have accentuated among the books such materials as 
genealogy, local history, travel and of enterprise such as war, 
adventure, colonization, and domestic life in all its types from 
the cultured back to the primitive and aboriginal. Our maps 
and documents, while revealing fully the organized and insti- 
tutional relations of men, are nevertheless individual evidence. 
Our key thought is that at least for our purposes any life is 
more interesting than any book, and that the population of our 
community looked at as individuals, and, in excepted cases for 
their valor or attainments, forms the field of our endeavors and 
the facilities for all historical enterprises. 

William H. Fleming, 
Pioneer Lawmakers Association of Iowa, was afforded by the 
General Assembly a staff appointment in our institution and 
thereby the opportunity of thumbing through our documents and 
reviewing his own career. He prepared the accompanying auto- 
biography with the simplicity of thought and diction that dis- 
tinguished his admirable mind and character. What he set 
down was confessedly incomplete,’ but elucidates and interprets 
where one without his extraordinary experience remains puzzled 
or unacquainted. He had not strength, time nor purpose to set 
himself forth as a conspicuous, much less an indispensable, fac- 
tor in the long series of public administrations with which he 
was concerned. But he possessed and his writing discloses a 
revulsion against the motives and the measures of public men 
remaining unnoticed, unappraised, and especially unappreciated. 

That Mr. Fleming’s pen dropped in the Drake administra- 


in his last years, at the suggestion of the 
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tion and is silent throughout the remainder of his record, which 
may be gleaned in the January, 1925, Annaxs, will be common 
regret with all who love our state. 

We close this remarkable life in the ANNats with his au revoir. 
We acknowledge his unerring guidance through the documents 
and the unwritten and the traditional in Iowa affairs, and we 
commit with some emotion his last written utterances to the 


printed page. 


THE PALMETTO FLAG 

In the Annats for July, 1911, we published a photograph of 
our great Palmetto flag with editorial suggestions as to com- 
pliance with a request that it be returned to citizens of South 
Carolina. 

We now reprint elsewhere that illustration opposite a letter 
of the late Major S. S. Farwell, written to the dnamosa Eureka 
from the front soon after the capture of Columbia, South Caro- 
lina. Although that letter does not mention the flag, the dramatic 
background of its capture is placed. It was seized from the 
portico of the unfinished State Capitol of South Carolina. The 
Stars and Stripes replaced it. Major Farwell’s Company H of 
the Thirty-first Iowa Infantry made the exchange. 

We have only public considerations in mind in setting out the 
correspondence. The principles set out ought to be by our 
institution and by all concerned regarded as settled. The dis- 
position of all emblems of public valor and of public honor 
should be dealt with in their light. 

Although it is a public and not a private subject, we can illus- 
trate private relations to the Palmetto flag of other than Carolina 
individuals through setting out our personal relation to it, 

The opening to settlement of new and inviting regions, into 
which flowed successively the populations of older communities, 
scattered the Harlan family, which was of the Irish contingent 
of Penn’s Colony.’ Earlier than the Revolution scores of these 
families scattered through South Carolina. Under the Palmetto 


1[Lincoln’s] “genealogy does not account for this rare erson lit 
American of this ancestry appeared in Connecticut about 1637, Gece th 
line proceeds through New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia and Kentucky into the 


ste | century.”—A. B, Funk in “Abraham Lincoln, a Character Sketch,” 
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flag in Union District, South Carolina, was born Elihu Harlan, 
March 16, 1789, the year the Federal Constitution was adopted. 
On April 19, 1810, he married there Anna Gist, born in that 
district March 12, 1791. Of Quaker connection they were born 
and bred, married and became parents under the Palmetto flag. 
From them and their brothers and sisters are traced literally 
thousands of the present inhabitants of the states bordering the 
Mississippi and its affluents and those upon the Pacific coast. 
A first cousin of Elihu Harlan, Joshua Harlan by name, born in 
Chatham County, North Carolina, February 12, 1781, removed 
to Laurens District, South Carolina, where on June 12, 1782, 
was born Sarah Word. ‘These two were married there in 1804 
and their descendants are now more numerous than those of 
the other couple, and are scattered throughout the South and 
West. Their daughter, Anna Harlan, was born in Laurens Dis- 
trict, July 14, 1808. Her daughter, Marinda Ellen Ruby, mar- 
ried Samuel Alexander Harlan, a grandson of Elihu and Anna. 


These were our parents. 


Descendants of Elihu and Joshua have fought in every war 
for the Union. Some of them fought against the Union in the 
Confederacy. They have served in conspicuous places of private 
trust and public honor and have been on all sides of every pub- 
lic question. There is probably not one Harlan descendant of 
Elihu or Joshua residing in the state of South Carolina for 
every hundred residing elsewhere, none anywhere discounts his 
South Carolina ancestry, disdains the honor of that state, nor dis- 
respects at all what the Palmetto flag symbolized to them. If 
one of them so violates propriety he is without malice or in 


ignorance. 


Judging from the Harlan family, then, the only question of 
respect for the Palmetto flag lies in its untoward use in appo- 
sition to the Stars and Stripes. The intelligent Harlan counts 
the question of supremacy settled at Appomatox. He withholds 
no praise or admiration for his ancestry, for any contribution 
of South Carolina to our national well-being, under the Stars 
and Stripes and Palmetto fiag, in war or peace, on land or sea. 
He is a thoroughly nationalized citizen of the United States. 
And so it is with all descendants of colonial South Carolina, 
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not living in that state—a greater throng than the present popu- 
lation of that noble state. 

As the long, valiant, and patriotic record of Iowa men and 
women who served their country in and out of the ranks of the 
Union Army in the Civil War nears its end the public knowledge 
and appreciation seem to diminish. ‘There are and never were 
in Iowa—there never can be—better, truer, juster souls than 
those whose words are set out in the correspondence. Of those 
now living Mrs. Carpenter, daughter of Major Farwell, is an 
exemplary woman, the wife of one of the good bankers of Iowa. 
Her brother is shown to be all that his sister is and their parents 
were. Colonel Dave Palmer has been a power for good in busi- 
ness, politics, and patriotism and remains a national figure in 
the Grand Army of the Republic. Iowa has neither hatred nor 
acrimony for any other state. This institution has no conscious 
prejudice. Evidence of the past reposes here in a million docu- 
ments that few of us have time and taste to consult. Colonel 
Palmer’s voice is the voice of an army Iowa loved and will soon 
have lost. His with others’ words of then and now are pertinent. 

Our Palmetto flag in symbol, and in fact, then, is the common 
heritage of South Carolina stock and other stocks, in Iowa. It 
is the common fruits of valiant Iowa soldier sons of all our 
stocks. It is no less happily circumstanced today than when it 
came into our soldiers’ hands. It is with friends and is making 
friendships, as it tells its silent and dramatic tale from walls 
which speak, in reverence alone of the valor of Iowa and South 
Carolina. 


“SQUATTERS,” “PIONEERS” AND “OLD SETTLERS” 


In recent years the current newspapers of Iowa have fallen 
into a habit of referring to citizens of age or long residence in 
Towa as “pioneers.” This is especially conspicuous in headlines 
and death notices. It is not unusual to observe in the columns 
of our oldest journals that a “pioneer” has passed from life. De- 
tails that follow may show the life began in or out of Iowa in 
1870 or later, “If the life of a citizen began elsewhere than in 
the extreme northwest weary of our state it is not spate to 
say of him that he was a “pioneer.” 
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Whatever the definition of the words “squatters,” “pioneers” 
and “old settlers,” the usage in Iowa of its first half century 
was definite. 

The “pioneer” was from organized and settled social condi- 
tions of the east, or from Europe, come to our open regions 
where he contributed to the organization of settled society. He 
obtained a parcel of unused land on a bounty warrant or pay- 
ment of money, and had both his title and right of possession 
direct from the government. He actually changed the surface 
of the ground from its pristine verdure to crops of corn and 
wheat. He deprived all others forever of the honor thus to have 
conquered his choice of land. He may soon have sold or relin- 
quished title or possession, but if he did it was not to another 
pioneer of that precise location, but to one who, had he remained 
ever so long, was not a “pioneer” but an “old settler.” 

There were “pioneers” and “old settlers” in both the timbered 
and prairie locations. In the timber the “pioneer”? may have suc- 
ceeded a “claimant’”—he may indeed have been one. If so he 
found a structure meant mainly to give notice to the world that 
the land was “claimed.” 

The structure may haye been a “claim pen’”—the log walls for 
a cabin, or merely the pen erected in semblance of such walls. 
But the “pioneer” put a roof over it and used its threshold as 
the line between the world and his own sovereign realm. It was 
his castle and its breach as serious a crime as the invasion of 
the King of England’s close. On the prairie the claim “shanty” 
of boards, or “sod,” was the structural symbol of “pioneer” pos- 
session and occupancy. Whoever came afterward on prairie as in 
wood lands was not a “pioneer” but at most, glorious as was his 
contribution, he was but an “old settler.” 

The unstable character who blew along ahead of the pioneer 
was called a “sooner,” and the solid character rolling ahead of 
the “pioneer” among the “sooners,” took up land during con- 
gressional jockeying, broke the soil and bid it in at the land sales 
in conspiracy with his neighbors and against the speculators, was 
a “squatter,” and his status as compared with the “pioneer” was 
only different in that he took possession and then looked after his 
title, while the “pioneer” procured at least color of title before 


he took possession. 


JOHN L. WAITE 
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NOTABLE DEATHS 


Joun L. Warre was born in Ravenna, Ohio, August 29, 1840, and 
died at Burlington, Iowa, March 21, 1924. He attended school in Ra- 
venna and a private academy and a commercial school in Chicago, 
learned telegraphy and became an operator in Cleveland, at Lebanon, 
Ohio, and in Chicago. During his leisure hours in Chicago he began 
writing for newspapers and in 1860 covered for the Cleveland Leader 
the National Convention that nominated Lincoln. In 1862 he went to 
Burlington as a telegrapher and became superintendent of the Burling- 
ton & Missouri River Telegraph line with headquarters at Burlington. 
He wrote occasionally for the Burlington Hawkeye until in 1869 he 
resigned from the telegraph company and entered the employ of the 
Hawkeye, first as reporter and later as city editor. In 1874 he became 
associate editor to Frank Hatton. Robert J. Burdette became man- 
aging editor in 1874, but in 1876 resigned to go on the lecture platform 
and Mr. Waite was advanced to that position, and continued until 
1882 when he was appointed postmaster at Burlington by President 
Arthur. At the end of his term, July, 1885, he became editor and 
publisher of the Hawkeye. In 1898 he was again appointed postmaster 
by President McKinley, and was reappointed by President Roosevelt 
in 1902 and again in 1906. He was active in aiding the establishment 
and development of rural free delivery and in many other improve- 
ments in mail service. In 1907-8 he was president of the National As- 
sociation of First Class Postmasters. On retiring as postmaster in 
1910 he resumed the editorial management of the Hawkeye and con- 
tinued until 1917, when he retired, but continued as an occasional con- 
tributor. Mr. Waite was devoted to the editorial profession, had large 
influence and was recognized throughout the state and the West for 
his ability, good judgment, high ideals, and exalted character. He was 
a faithful member of the Methodist Episcopal church from his youth, 
was deeply interested in young people and was helpful to his city and 
state in every good cause. 


Warren Garst was born in Dayton, Ohio, December 4, 1859, and died 
in Des Moines, Iowa, October 5, 1924. His parents were Michael and 
Maria Lawrie (Morrison) Garst. He was with them in their removal 
to Charleston, Illinois, in 1858, to Champaign, Illinois, in 1860, and to 
Boone (then called Montana), Iowa in 1866. Warren attended public 
school up to about this time, but had commenced work as a farm hand. 
He also assisted his brother Edward in the grocery business in Boone 
for a year or two, was a salesman in Chicago for a time, also was a 
brakeman on the Chicago & Northwestern Railway, but in 1876 formed a 
partnership with his brother Edward in the mercantile business at Coon 
Rapids, his brother having located there five years previously, The firm 
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was very successful and eventually extended its business to farming 
and banking. Warren was elected senator in 1893 and was twice re- 
elected, serving inclusively from the Twenty-fifth to the Thirty-first 
general assemblies. He was chairman of the Appropriations Committee 
of the Senate in the last five assemblies of which he was a member, was 
identified with the progressive element of his party and of the assembly, 
and “had a prominent part in the legislation of that period. He was 
elected lieutenant governor in 1906, presided over the Senate during 
the Thirty-second General Assembly, and when Albert B. Cummins re- 
signed November 24, 1908, because of his election as United States sena- 
tor, Mr. Garst became governor, and served until the inauguration of B. 
F. Carroll January 14, 1909. After that, besides looking after his prop- 
erties, he lived mostly a retired life in Des Moines. Although deprived 
of the opportunities of obtaining a good education in his youth, he came 
to be a cultured and well-read man. He was president of the Pioneer 
Lawmakers’ Association at the time of his death, and also was president 
of the Iowa branch of the League of Nations Nonpartisan Association. 


Wiritam Granam was born at Montgomery, Orange County, New 
York, March 2, 1831, and died at the home of his daughter, Mrs. G. G. 
Davis, Forsyth, Montana, November 8, 1923. Burial was at Dubuque, 
Iowa. He was graduated from Union College, Schenectady, New York, 
in 1851, read law with John J. Monell at Newburg, and was admitted to 
the bar at Brooklyn, January 8, 1856. In August of that year he re- 
moved to Bellevue, Iowa, and formed a partnership with John B. Booth 
for the practice of law, which continued even after his removal to Du- 
buque, and until Judge Booth’s death in 1869. In 1861 Mr. Graham was 
elected mayor of Bellevue and served one year. He was also president 
of the Board of Education of Bellevue for a time. In 1867 he removed 
to Dubuque and during his practice there was in partnership for a time 
with William Mills, and later with M. M. Cady, but for a long time 
practiced alone. In 1873 he was city attorney of Dubuque. In 1876 he 
was the Democratic candidate for judge of the Supreme Court. In 
1885 he was assistant United States attorney for the Northern District 
of Towa. Many opportunities came to him for public office, such as 
judge of the District Court, etc., but he accepted very few, not want- 
ing to interfere with his law practice, which was extensive. He remained 
in active practice up to the January term of court, 1923, when he 
formally retired, then being nearly ninety-two years of age, and thought 
to be at that time the oldest lawyer in practice in the United States. 
He was a prominent lay member of the Presbyterian church and fre- 
quently was a representative in its presbytery, synod, and general con- 
ference, He was a director of the German Presbyterian Theological 


Seminary of Dubuque, and for thirty years was a trustee of Lenox Col- 
lege at Hopkinton. 


Webel 
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Henry Cantwett Watrace was born in Rock Island, Illinois, May 11, 
1866, and died in Washington, D. C., October 25, 1924. Burial was in 
Des Moines, Iowa. His parents were Henry and Nannie (Cantwell) 
Wallace, who removed to Morning Sun, Iowa, in 1871 and to Winterset 
in 1877, where Mr. Wallace took up farming near there. Henry C. at- 
tended town schools at Morning Sun and Winterset, worked some on 
his father’s farms, and commenced to learn the printing trade in the 
offices of the papers at Winterset in which the elder Wallace was be- 
ginning his career as an agricultural journalist. In 1885 he entered Iowa 
State Agricultural College at Ames, but in 1887 returned to Winterset 
and rented one of his father’s farms and operated it for five years. In 
1892 Hon. James Wilson, who was then professor of agriculture at Ames, 
prevailed on Mr. Wallace to return to the college. He was graduated 
in 1892 and was made assistant professor of agriculture and put in 
charge of the Dairy Department of the college. In 1894 he became in- 
terested in The Farm and Dairy, and the next year he with his father and 
his brother, John P. Wallace, became sole owners of the paper, and in 
1895 removed to Des Moines, changing its name to Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Henry C. was associate editor, and on the death of his father in 1916 
became editor. Through his editorial work he led the fight for the crea- 
tion of the office of commerce counsel. As secretary for seventeen years 
of the Corn Belt Meat Producers Association and in his paper he led 
in the contest for equalizing railroad rates on farm products, and be- 
came recognized as a leader in the nation-wide movements in the in- 
terest of agriculture. On march 4, 1921, he entered President Harding’s 
Cabinet as secretary of agriculture, which position he retained after Mr. 
Coolidge became president. He brought to this position his rare quali- 
fications of practical farming experience and educational and business 
training. He had rare judgment, energy, enthusiasm and devotion to 
his task. The conservation of national resources, agricultural credits, 
and co-operative marketing were among the great questions with which 
he and his department grappled during his administration. The de- 
pression in prices following the World War made his work doubly 
hard, and it is thought that the exhausting labors of his great work was 
one cause of his early demise. 


Wim Harrison Neepuwam was born in Guernsey County, Ohio, 
August 22, 1840, and died at Sigourney, Iowa, October 15, 1924. Burial 


~ was at Oskaloosa, Iowa. His parents were David and Margaret Shaffner 


Needham. The family removed to Oskaloosa in 1853. William attended 
common school and in 1857 became an apprentice in the printing office of 
the Oskaloosa Herald, then owned by his brother, Lieutenant-Governor 
John R, Needham. July 31, 1862, he enlisted as a private in Company D, 
Twenty-second Iowa Volunteer Infantry, received several promotions, 
was made first lieutenant August 3, 1863, and was mustered out at Sa- 
vannah, Georgia, July 25, 1865. Returning from the war he purchased 
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a half interest in the Oskaloosa Herald, which he retained until 1877. 
In 1870 he was appointed postmaster at Oskaloosa and served until 1877. 
In November, 1878, he purchased the Sigourney News, removed to Sig- 
ourney and continued to edit and publish that paper until his death, 
except as his sons and daughters grew up they took over the more active 
management in his later years. He was the Sixth District member of 
the Republican State Central Committee from 1890 to 1894, was a dele- 
gate to the Republican National Convention in 1896, and was postmaster 
at Sigourney from 1898 to 1911. He was for years commander of the 
local Grand Army post, was elected commander of the Department of 
Iowa in June, 1924, and in August led the Iowa Division in the parade 
at the National Encampment at Boston. Mr. Needham was an active 
member of the Methodist Episcopal church. All four of his sons are fol- 
lowing his life-long vocation—country newspaper publisher—Charles K. 
of the Grinnell Register, John R. of the Centerville Iowegian, Sherman 
W. of the Hardin County Ledger, and William H., Jr., of the Keokuk 
County News. One of his three daughters, Mrs. Edna Pauline Beck, is 
the wife of J. M. Beck, editor of the Centerville Iowegian. At the time 
of his death Mr. Needham was thought to have been in active newspaper 
work in Iowa longer than any one else. 


Howarp Marsuari Remiey was born at Lewisburg, Virginia, now 
West Virginia, January 17, 1843, and died at Anamosa, Iowa, October 
29, 1923. With his father’s family he came to Iowa City, Iowa, in No- 
vember, 1855. In 1856 they removed to a farm near Oxford, but in 1858 
returned to Iowa City. Howard M. alternately worked on the farm 
and attended school in Iowa City until he was graduated from the Lib- 
eral Arts Department of the State University in 1871, and from the Law 
Department in 1873. That year he entered on the practice of law at 
Anamosa in partnership with his brother, Milton Remley. The next 
year, Milton Remley having removed to Iowa City, he continued prac- 
tice alone. In October, 1896, he was appointed a judge of the Eigh- 
teenth Judicial District to fill the vacaney caused by the death of Judge 
William P. Wolf. By reason of elections he served until 1902 when he 
declined a further nomination and returned to the practice, forming a 
partnership with his son, James E., which continued until his death. He 
was president of the Jones County Bar Association, was an active mem- 
ber of the State Bar Association, and a member of the American Bar 
Association. In 1899, 1900, and 1901 he was president of the Iowa 
Baptist State Convention. He was also at one time president of the 
State Sunday School Association. In 1873 Mr. Remley was married to 
Miss Mary E. Underwood of Muscatine, also a graduate of the State 
University. Ten children were born to them, all of whom were living 
at the time of the death of their father, and all of whom had been 
graduated from the State University. The mother preceded Judge 
Remley in death about two years. 
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Ratru Preston Howe. was born in Washington Township, Johnson 
County, Iowa, December 12, 1870, and died at Iowa City, October 15, 
1923. He attended country school until 1883 when he entered grade 
school in Iowa City, was graduated from Iowa City High School in 
1890, and from the Law Department of the State University in 1893. 
He then entered the practice of law in Iowa City. In 1906 he was 
elected judge of the Kighth Judicial District composed of Johnson and 
Iowa counties and served from January, 1907, until he resigned May 23, 
1918, because of his military duties. His military record which cov- 
ered over thirty years, including active service in the Spanish-American 
War, War on the Mexican Border, and the World War, may be sum- 
marized as follows: When in high school in 1890 he enlisted in Com- 
pany C, Third Regiment, Iowa National Guard, later transferred to 
Company I, Second Regiment; promoted to corporal in 1893 and to 
sergeant in 1894; commissioned major and judge advocate of the First 
Brigade in 1895; commissioned captain and commissary of subsistence 
of United States volunteers May 17, 1898, and mustered out September 
10, 1898; commissioned captain of Company I, Fiftieth Regiment, Iowa 
National Guard, in 1900; major of the Fifty-fourth in 1904; colonel of 
the Fifty-fourth in 1909; major of the First Calvary in 1915; mustered 
into United States service as major of cavalry on July 19, 1916, and re- 
signed March 1, 1917; commissioned major in the judge advocate gen- 
eral’s section, United States Reserve, World War, December 6, 1917; 
served over seas from September 22, 1918, to May 5, 1919, and was dis- 
charged May 12, 1919; commissioned colonel of Fourth Infantry, Iowa 
National Guard, June 21, 1919. 


Nicuoras J. Scurup was born on a farm in Mosalem Township, Du- 
buque County, Iowa, August 23, 1853, and died in Dubuque November 
11, 1924. His parents were John and Mary Schrup who immigrated to 
this country from Germany in 1852. Nicholas was educated in common 
school and in the St. Francis Normal School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, be- 
ing graduated therefrom in 1874. He taught school at Mattoon, Tllinois, 
and Cascade, Iowa, and from 1880 to 1883 served Dubuque County as 
deputy auditor, resigning in 1883 to become secretary and manager of 
the Dubuque Fire & Marine Insurance Company on its organization. 
He held that position until 1917 when he was elected president of the 
. company. He was also president of the Pioneer Trust and Savings Bank, 
president of the American Trust & Savings Bank, a director in the 
Consolidated National Bank, as well as being active in many other Du- 
buque business concerns. He was a member of the city board of educa- 
tion for ten years, was a devout Roman Catholic, and a public spirited 
citizen. He was elected senator on the Democratic ticket in 1910, and 
re-elected in 1914, serving in the Thirty-fourth, Thirty-fifth, Thirty-sixth, 
and Thirty-seventh general assemblies, and took high rank as a legisla- 
tor. He was a member of the Allison Memorial Commission in 1913. 
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Maravis Barr was born in White County, Indiana, August 14, 1844, 
and died at Oskaloosa, Iowa, September 29, 1923. His parents were 
Alfred and Maria Barr. The family removed to a farm in Adams 
Township, Mahaska County, Iowa, in 1854. Marquis enlisted in Com- 
pany I, Forty-seventh Iowa Infantry, on May 7, 1864, and was: mus- 
tered out, September 28, 1864, at the expiration of his service. He 
became a farmer and remained in that vocation until he was elected 
sheriff of Mahaska County in the fall of 1877. He was re-elected three 
times, serving eight years. On January 27, 1886, the General Assem- 
bly elected him warden of the State Penitentiary at Anamosa. He as- 
sumed the office the following April 1, was twice re-elected, and served 
until April 1, 1892. He then returned to Oskaloosa and became an ad- 
juster of claims for the Iowa Central Railway Company, later called 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad. The penitentiaries having come 
under the care of the Board of Control Mr. Barr was recalled to Ana- 
mosa as warden on November 1, 1906. On July 1, 1907, the Anamosa 
Penitentiary became the State Reformatory, with its character some- 
what modified. Mr. Barr used rare and sympathetic intelligence in 
complying with the reform. He served as warden until January 1, 
1912, when he again went to Oskaloosa and resumed his work as ad- 
juster of claims for the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad, which work 
he continued nearly to the time of his death. 


Harry S. Dugan was born near Dallas Center, Iowa, October 26, 
1884, and died at Perry, Iowa, May 1, 1924. His parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. James Dugan, removed to near Minburn in 1893 and to near Rip- 
pey in 1900. Harry attended public school in those towns and was 
graduated from the Law Department of Drake University in 1907, when 
he was admitted to the bar and began practice at Perry. He served 
as county attorney of Dallas County in 1915 and 1916 and was elected 
a judge of the district court of the Fifth Judicial District in 1918, 
serving from 1919 to 1922 inclusive. He then resumed practice in 
Perry. 


James Parrerson was born in Miami County, Ohio, October 22, 1837, 
and died at Marengo, Iowa, February 1, 1924. Burial was at Koszta, 
Iowa. He came with his parents, Alexander and Sarah ‘Templeton 
Patterson, in their removal to Honey Creek Township, Iowa County, 
Towa, in 1854, He enlisted in Company G, Eighth Iowa Volunteer In- 
fantry, September 3, 1861, was taken prisoner at Shiloh, April 6, 1862, 
confined in Confederate prison at Tuscaloosa, Alabama, three months, 
paroled, later exchanged, and mustered out at Davenport, Iowa, Sep- 
tember 28, 1864. Farming was his vocation. He held several local 
offices and in 1891 was. elected representative, and was re-elected two 
years later, serving in the Twenty-fourth and Twenty-fifth general as- 
semblies. He retired and removed to Marengo in 1907, 
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Joun Westry Akers was born at New Athens, Ohio, November 5, 
1841, and died at Pasadena, California, December 13, 1923. His parents 
with their family removed to a farm near Millersburg, Iowa County, 
Iowa, in 1849. He enlisted as second corporal in Company G, Seventh 
Iowa Infantry, on June 6, 1861, was promoted to musician March 1, 
1862, to fife major June 1, 1863, and was mustered out at the end of his 
service August 9, 1864. He was graduated from Cornell College in 
1870 as Bachelor of Science, and in 1873 as Master of Science. He was 
superintendent of schools at Vinton from 1870 to 1872, at Waterloo 
from 1872 to 1876, and at Cedar Rapids from 1876 to 1882. In 1881 he 
was elected state superintendent of public instruction and was twice re- 
elected, serving inclusively from 1882 to 1887. In 1893 he went to Rein- 
beck in education work, and in 1896 he became principal of Walter 
Scott Public School, Chicago, remaining there twenty-two years. In 
1918 he became vice-president and professor of theology and sacred his- 
tory in Olivet University, Olivet, Illinois, an institution sponsored by 
the Church of the Nazarine. He became acting president, was given 
the title of Doctor of Divinity, and in 1922 was transferred to Pasadena 
University, Pasadena, California, which is under the same denomina- 
tion, where he continued as a lecturer on theology and sacred history 
until shortly before his death. 


Crartes Ricumonp Brenron was born near Dallas Center, Iowa, 
January 30, 1864, and died at Battle Creek, Michigan, September 1, 
1924. Burial was at Dallas Center. When he was fourteen years old 
his parents, William and Mary Elizabeth Brenton, removed to Dallas 
Center, and there Charles grew to manhood and was educated. He be- 
came a banker and business man of extensive interests. With his broth- 
er, Clyde E. Brenton, he owned several thousand acres of Iowa land, 
and owned a controlling interest in several banks and other corpora- 
tions in Dallas County. Charles R. was for many years a member of 
the Dallas Center Board of Education, a member of the Board of Trus- 
tees of Simpson College, and a member of the Board of Directors of 
the Iowa Methodist Hospital. In 1908 he was a delegate to the General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal church, which met that year in 
Baltimore. From 1906 to 1909 he was a member of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, and 
when in 1909 the college came under control of the newly created State 
Board of Education, Governor Carroll appointed him a member of that 
board, and by reappointment he remained a member until his death. 
He had many activities, and was very useful to his community and state. 


James H. Treprorp was born in White County, Indiana, March 4, 1833, 
and died at Kennelworth Hospital, Clarinda, Iowa, September 13, 1924. 
Burial was at Mount Ayr, Iowa. He obtained his elementary educa- 
tion through hardships, then taught school, and worked his way through 
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Hanover College, Hanover, Indiana, from which he was graduated in 
1856. He studied in Xenia Theological Seminary, Xenia, Ohio, for three 
years, served a pastorate at Greenville, Pennsylvania, three years, one 
at Tipton, Indiana, twelve years, and in 1879 removed to Mount Ayr 
where he was pastor of the United Presbyterian church for six years. 
In 1885 he formed a partnership with Robert Williams in publishing 
the Ringgold Republican, afterward consolidating it with the Ringgold 
Record. In 1907 the Record and News were consolidated with Mr. Ted- 
ford as editor in partnership with the present owner, Sam Spurrier. 
Mr. Tedford later sold his interest in the paper to his partner, but re- 
mained as editorial writer until age and illness caused him to relinquish 
his work. For nearly half a century, a few years as preacher, then as 
editor, he exerted a positive influence for good in that community. 


Witz1am Myron Brooxs was born at Laporte, Ohio, March 5, 1835, 
and died in Los Angeles, California, November 22, 1924. His parents 
were Samuel and Sophia (Johnson) Brooks. He was graduated from 
Oberlin College with the degree of A. B. in 1857, and of A. M. in 1861, 
and in 1893 his Alma Mater gave him the degree of D. D. He removed 
to Tabor, Iowa, in 1857 and became principal of Tabor Literary Insti- 
tute, and held that position until 1866. He was also county superinten- 
dent of schools of Fremont County from 1860 to 1865. In 1866 when 
the institute was changed to Tabor College, Mr. Brooks became its first 
president, serving until 1896. In 1875 he was elected representative 
and served in the Sixteenth General Assembly, and in 1876 he was 
chosen as a presidential elector on the Hayes ticket. He was president 
of the Iowa State Teachers’ Association in 1886, was twice moderator of 
the Iowa Congregational Association, and was president of the Tabor 
and Northern Railroad from 1891 to 1898, when the road belonged to 
the college. Soon after relinquishing the presidency of Tabor College he 
removed to Los Angeles. He was the author of “The Story of Tabor 
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College,” “Glimpses of Four Score Years,” and other publications. 


Joun F. Kempxer was born at West Point, Iowa, in April, 1847, 
and died at Davenport, Iowa, June 21, 1924. His parents were immi- 
grants from Germany. He attended Catholic school at West Point 
and, as a boy who knew German and English, taught catechism to chil- 
dren of the neighborhood. He finished his course in theology in Mil- 
waukee and was ordained to the priesthood in 1872. He was located 
at Council Bluffs and worked from there organizing churches and minis- 
tering to those communities who spoke German. After a few years he 
was made private secretary to Archbishop Hennessy of Dubuque. He 
later served charges at Fort Madison, Burlington, Iowa City, Victor 
and many other places. He had a true missionary spirit, was a cul- 
tured scholar, linguist, and historian. At his death he bequeathed most 
of his estate to Mercy Hospital, Davenport, 
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